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DIFFICULT LABOURS. 


CHAPTER 3. 


SECT EON 1. 


ZS ROM this hiftory of a natural labour, and 
& = from the tenour of what has been advanced 
in bithe preceding chapters, it appears that parturi- 
tion is a procefs of the conftitution which ge~ 
nerally, requires no afiiftance ; and that when it is 
natural, it fhould be fuffered to have its own 
courfe, without interruption ; for the very fame 
reafons, which render all interpofition with other 
natural operations, unneceflary and improper. 
Whence then arifes the neceflity or expediency 
of eftablifhing midwifery as an art for the relief of 
_ the human fpecies ? or in what refpeéts has fociety 
profited by the. eftablifhment ? Certainly neither 

on the prefumption that women are by nature def- 
a titute 
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titute of thofe powers, which at the time of par- 
turition, are in all other creatures generally equal 
to the exigences of their fituation; nor when thofe 
powers are fairly exerted, every caufe producing 
its effe@, inthe order and in the manner which the 
parts by their conftru€ion were framed to. per- 
form and undergo; nor, when there exift no un- 
common impediments, by which the effect to be 
produced by the operations of the natural caufes, 
may be obftrugted, But as the aid of medicine 
becomes neceffary, when from fome defective, or 
irregular exertion of the native powers of the con- 
ftitution: or from fome adventitious caufe of ob- 
fruction, or from fome infirmity in the conftj» 
tuent parts of any of the organs of the body, the 
funGtions of any part may be fuppreffed, im- 
peded, or in fome way rendered irregular, to the 
detriment of the part, or of the conftitution ; 
in like manner, the affiftance of the art of mid- 
wifery may be required for the relief of irregulari- 
ties or difficulties i in the act of parturition. 

In all creatures in which there is a difference 
of ftruGure, there muft be a difference in the 
condué of every funtion of the conftitution, which 
is at all conne&ted with, or dependent upon fuch va- 
riety in flructure ; and a difference in the procefs 
of any funtion, efpecially if that fhould be ren- 
dered more complex, may become the predifpofing 

| caufe 
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éatife of fuch deviations from the natural courfe of 
the action, as may require the affiftance of art: 
though the very fame function, proceeding ina na- 
tural way, might be void of danger, and require no 
affiftance whatever. The knowledge of the peculiari- 
ties of the human fpecies, or of the fpecific circum- 
ftances in which women differ from all other 
female creatures, may therefore be confidered as 
affording the only juft and true bafis on which 
the practice of midwifery ought to be founded. 
Before we proceed then, to an enquiry into 
the particular cafes which may demand the affift- 
ance of art, or determine upon the manner in 
which that art can be exercifed with the greateft 
adyantage, a review of thofe peculiaritics will be 
neceflary and ufeful. 

The firft and moft obvious circumftance in which 
women differ from all other female creatures, is in 
the ere& pofition of the body ; of the confequence 
of which, with regard to the pelvis, and iome dif- 
eafes to which women are particularly liable, 
notice has been’already taken*. In the original » 
conftruction of the pelvis in quadrupeds,with a view 
to parturition, there feems to be a neceffity of re- 
garding its capacioufnefs alone; becaule ii even more 
than fufficient fpace were provided for the paflage 
} B 2 of 


* See the Introduétion, Chap. i, Sect 5. and Chap. ii 
sect. vii. : | | 
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ef their young, no attitude into which they put 
themfelves, or into which they can be compelled 
by any accident, during utero-geftation, would fub- 
je& them to danger on this account. But from the 
erect pofition of the human body, if the cavity of 
the pefvis had borne the fame relative proportion to 
the fize of the fetus as in quadrupeds, women would 
have been lable to many and great inconve- 
niencies; as the weight of tHe ovum and enlarged 
uteras muft, in advanced pregnancy, have been 
occafionally fuftained by the foft parts ; which be- 
coming thinner and lefs equal to that office, ac- 
cording to the advancement, premature labour 
would often have been brought on. For this, and 
perhaps feveral other lefs obvious, though equally 
important reafons, which it is not neceffary to 
enumerate, there undoubtedly is a greater dif- 
ference between the dimenfions of the cavity 
of the pelvis, and the head of the human fetus 
at the tme of birth, than in any animal; and 
this difference muft eventually become the caufe 
of more painful and difficult labours. 

As there is no effect throughout nature without 
fome fufficient catife, as wellas fome wife end, 
perhaps the moft fauisfatory proof of the exiftence 
of this difproportion, may be drawn from the con- 
ftruction of the head of the human fetus, which 
being incompletely offified at the time of birth, is 
capable of haying its form changed, and its fize 

diminifhed, 
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diminifhed, without any injury from the coms 
preflion. Thefe effets are produced in fome 
degree in almoft all labours, but very remarkably 
in thofe which are compleated with difficulty ; 
for in fuch, the futures not only accede, but the 
edges of the bones will ride over each other in 
avery extraordinary manner. From this original 
and comparative relation between the cavity of the 
pelvis, and the head of the fetus, women are natur- 
ally more liable to difficulties in parturition, than 
animals; which difficulties may be efteemed as an 
allay for the advantage obtained by the ere& poli. 
tion : or becaufe their offsprigg were fo framed as 
to be capable of greater excellencies than animals ; 
which excellencies may depend upon this conftruc- 
tion of the head. Without this incomplete offifica- 
tion, great numbers of children muft have been 
inevitably deftroyed at the time of birth, or the pa- 
rents muft have died undelivered. Nor is this pro- 
viion only fufficient to anfwer the end of mitigating 
thofe evils to which women are by their ftru@ure 
neceffarily liable ; but it is generally equal to the 
relief of thofe which are occafioned by morbid 
alterations in the fize of the cavity of the pelvis. 

2. The intercourfe between the parent and 
jetus, while it abides in the uterus, though gene- 
rally alike in all viviparous animals, has fome 
variation in each clafs. The ovum is confiructed 
for a temporary ufe, but in a moft beautiful and 
| | perfect 
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perfea manner for the purpofes for which it was 
ordained. The variations may exift cither in the 
uterus or ovum. a 

In thé uterus of the different claffes of animals, 
the moft obvious variety is in the form. Animals 
might, perhaps, be nearly as well arranged, and 
the clafs to which they belong as well determined 
by the form of the uterus, as by any other external 
or internal mark. Such as are the form and ftructure 
of the uterus, fuch-will be the properties, and of 
courfe in every animal in which there is a diffe- 
rence in form,there will be fome correfponding dif- 
ference in the circumftances of parturition; fo 
that it is probable we fhould not, on enquiry, 
find an exact likenefs in the parturition of any 
animals which vary either in genus or fpecies. 

The wterus in all animals may be confidered 
as the bed or foil in which the fetus is preferved 
and nurtured, till it arrives at a ftate of perfeCtion, 
and by which it is ultimately expelled. For the 
completion of thefe ends, there muft be a perfec 
coincidence between the nature of the fatus to be 
preferved and nurtured, and the properties of the 
uterus, which performs thofe offices. The varie- 
tics in the form of the utert of different animals 
are progreffive, from thofe of the loweft tribe, 
to. the human, which when un-impregnated, 
is pyramidal, becoming more oviform accord- 
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ing to the degree of its diftention. On the form 
not only the accommodation of the fetus may des 
pend, but the term of utero-geftation alfo; or the 
power which every individual uterus has bear- 
ing diftention only fora certain ume. Yet if this 
were allowed, it would ftill remain to be enquired 
why an uterus of one form, became capable of bear- | 
ing diftention for a longer time than that of another. 

Complicated with, or dependent on form, is 
the fubftance or thicknefs of the uterus; and on 
this again ihe power which the uterus is capable: 
of exerting at the time of parturition. The uterus 
in women is of greater thicknefs, and of a firmer. 
texture in the un-impregnated fiace, than in .ani- 
mals ; and in thefeit is faid to become fomewhat 
thinner, in proportion to its diftention; whereas in 
women it retains its thicknefs, or becomes rather 
thicker during pregnancy. It appears that by this 
thicknefs is gained the medium of that power 
whichis exerted by the human uterus in the a& of 
parturition, and without which women could not 
in many cafes have been delivered. But if there 
had been occafion in animals, for the exertion of 
an equal degree of power, they could not have 
been delivered; as there is not in them a medium 
by which fuch power could have been exerted, 
and the forrh of the uterus would alfo have been 
unfavourable for its operation, 
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This thicknefs of the uterus, notwithftanding its 
diffention, is chieHy preferved by the enlargement 
of the arteries, veins and lymphatics, and their 
enlargement is moft confpicuous about that part 
to which the. placenta adheres. The quantity of 
blood circulating in the human uterus and the — 
adjacent parts, during pregnancy, is very great ; 
and it probably undergoes fome preparatory 
change, before tt is conveyed to the placenta; fo 
that it may be prefumed, that the wterus performs 
the office of a gland preparing the blood, before it 
#s conveyed to the placenta, for a moxe perfeR fecre-, 
tion of whatever is to be feparated from it, for 
the ufe of the faius; as well as of a containing part 
of the ovum. On the quantity of blood may alfo 
depend the ation of the uterus at the time of 
Jabour; for if the placenta be loofened before the 
child is born, and the blood hasa free difcharge, 
there is feldom any efficaciaus action, though the 
aterus may be, in all other refpeCts, in a ftate of 
perfect health. 

In our prefent enquiry, the principal part of the 
ovum which dgferves attention, is the placenta, 
and of this there is an endlefs variety in the diffe- 
rent kinds of animals, according to the nature and 
properties of each parent and the offspring. In 
the bellua, the oflice of the placenta is performed by 
the whole membrane of the uterus being thicken- 

| i 
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ed, and becoming proportionably vafeular; in the 
pecora it is divided into many lobules, compofed of | 
long and vafcular fibres, called cotyledons, affixed to 
as many temporary eminences of the internal fur- 
face of the uterus ; in the fera it furrounds the uterus 
like an internal belt; and fo on, with great variety, 
in the different claffes of animals. But in the - 
human fpecies, the placenta, as the word im- 
plies, is in one mafs, of a circular form, flat-_ 
tened, and becoming gradually thinner towards _ 
the edge, adheres to the uterus with a broad — 
furface.. When this is feparated, the orifices of | 
many of the large veffels of the uterus are opened, © 
anda confiderable quantity of blood is immediately - 
difcharged, far beyond what could poffibly be loftin | 
any animal, though of a much larger fize; and if 

the uterus was to continue diftended, the orifices | 
remaining open, there would be a dangerous or a 

fatal hemorrhage. For not only the blood circu. 

lating in the wterus would be immediately poured 

out of its veffels, but all that which js contained 

in the body might be drained, and the patient 
{peedily perifh, if fhe were’ not relieved by art; 

and yet no animal ever was or could be deftroyed, 

or brought into danger by this circumftance. For the 
fame reafon alfo, the uterine difcharges continue a 
longer time, after delivery, in women than in ani- 
mals ; the irregularities and interruption of which 
may. become the caufes of difeafe, and are proofs 
ae C that 
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that independent of fafhion or cuftom, there is a 
neceffity that women fhould, for their own fafety, 
be feparated from fociety for a certain time after 
delivery. On account alfo ofthe form of the uterus, 
and the peculiarities of its ation; of the bulk of the 
placenta, and the manner of its conne¢tion, it is more 
likely to be retained in women than in animals; and 
its retention may be followed with worfe confe- 
quences. 

3. In.the.confideration .: this fubje@, the paf- 
fions of the mind are of too evident importance to - 
efcape attention. Ona variety of occafions, thefe, 
in human beings, (to acertain degree, ina natural 
ftate, and much more when heightened by all the 
refinements and perverfions of fociety,) are found 
to be capable of producing the moft extraordinary 
effects ; by fupprefling or fufpending for a certain 
time the action of any, or of all the powers of 
the conftitution ; by occafioning them to a@ with 
irregularity, and at improper times; and in fome 
cafes alfo by exciting them to a& with too great 
energy and force. But animals fuffer neither from 
the recollection of the paft, or dread of the fu- 
ture ; and acting according to their nature, the 
good or evil of the prefent moment, to them ap- 
pears to be the whole of their exiftence.. In the 
paflions we may then difcover fources of danger, 
and difturbance inthe parturition of women, eee | 
which animals are exempt; and the obferyation is. 

fo 
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fo general, that care is univerfally taken to prevent 
the communication of any intelligence to women 
in, or about to be in labour, which can either di- 
‘firefs, or much agitate them. ‘To this. principle 
“or caufe, may alfo be referred, the many nervous 
-affeGtions to which women are fubje@ in the fate 
of childbed, and for fome time after they are de- 
hvered, when the animal powers are reduced, and 
the fenfations quickened. But it mutt be allowed, 
that the greater degrees of thefe evils, are not to 
be attributed to phyfical infirmities, but to mora! 
errors. 

A confideration of their unimpaired conftitu- 
tions and lefs exquifite feelings, will likewife dif- 
‘cover to us the reafon why the lower orders of 
women have more eafy and favourable births 
than thofe who live in affluence; the frame of 
whofe bodies, and the fenfrbility of whofe minds 
‘are altered, and often depraved, by the indul- 
‘gence of parents, when they are infants, and by 
their own luxury, when they are. adults, The 
-conftitutions of thofe who are hardy, are better 
able to bear the common accidents of child-bear- 
‘ing, and they fuffer lefs becaufe they have lefs 
feeling and apprehenfion. When the Egyptian 
midwives were charged before Pharaoh with dif- 
obedience to his orders, becaufe they preferved the 

Jives of the Hebrew children, they pleaded in their 
' “excufe, that the Hebrew women were not like the 
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Egyptian, ** they ‘were lively, and were delivered 
before they (the midwives) could come to them,” 
The Hebrew women were flaves, accuftomed to la- 
- bour and hard living; but we may prefume, that the 
Egyptians fuffered all the evils arifing from in- 
dolence and luxury. The fame obfervation will alfo 
- explain the reafon of many of thofe evils which 
women in the higher ranks of life fuffer; par- 
ticularly why fewer women die in child-bed in 
the country than in cities, where even thofe of — 
the lower clafs, too often plunge into grofs in- 
dulgences, and therefore fuffer the fame or a 
worfe fate, than the delicately luxurious. 

4. Weare laftly to confider, that women are by 
conftitution and by habits of education and living, 
fubje&t to difeafes to which animals are not liable ; 
which difeafes. become of great confequence, by 
creating new caufes of difficulty, or by increa- 
fing natural evils, or by weakening thofe pow- 
‘ers by .the operation of which, difficulties fhould 
“be overcome. All thefe difeafes it is unneceflary, 
-and perhaps impoffible to enumerate; but that, 
which by affe@ting the bones in general, and thofe 
of the pefvis in particular, has the greateft in- 
fluence on labours, is deferving of efpecial notice. 
By the Rachitzs is not only  underftood the 
difeafe of children properly fo called, but the 
ofteo-farcofis, or mollities offum alfo, this being 
bela ¢ the 
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the only difference between them; that in. the 
former, the bones, in the infantile flate, are _pre- 
vented from acquiring fuch a degree of firmnets, 
as will enable them to fuftain the weight of the 
incumbent body, without yielding and becoming 
diftorted ; which diftortion may remain to adult 
age, But, in the latter, the bones having been pro- 
perly offitied, become foft again, in confequence 
of the abforption of the.offific. matter, by which 
the moft extreme degrees and frightful kinds of 
deformity have been fometimes occafioned, From 
diftortion produced by either of thefe caufes, the 
cavity of the pe/vis, which in a natural flate, fhould 
meafure upwards of four inches, mn its narroweft 
limits, may be reduced to two, or even to lefs than 
one inch; by which the reciprocal proportion be- 
tween it andthe head of the fetus, is perverted 
or deftroyed, and it is abfolutely impoffible for the 
Jatrer to pafs through the former. This foftne{s and 
confequent diftortion of the bones, being peculiar 
to, orinfinitely more frequent in the human {pecies, 
occafions. difficulties at the time of parturition, 
from which animals are almoft univerfally free. 
Even if animals were liable to it, fromtheir pofi- 
tion, and the diminifhed weight which the pe/vis in 
them fupports, it could not produce the fame kind 
or degree of effet. From the frequency of this 
difeafe, in cold and unwholefome climates, or in 

| crouded 
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erouded cities, where the employments and man- 
ners of the human race, weaken the conftitutions 
of the inhabitants yand from its rarity in warm and 
healthy fituations, with ruftic employments and 
fimple manners, we may conclude, though we re- 
tain and act upon the fame principles, that the 
events of the practice of midwifery mutt be diffe- 
rent in different places, and that the authority of 
the beft writers muft in fome meafure.be local. 

On account of the originally relative fmallnefs 
of the pelvis, of the ftruQure of the uterus and 
placenta, of the paffions, and of the difeafes to 
which mankind are by nature, or by the cufloms 
of fociety, peculiarly liable, the caufes of many 
difficulties and dangers which attend parturition, 
will be evident; and of courfe th e neceffity of 
eftablifhing midwifery; as an art, for the relief of 
women. 

But to render thefe obfervations, with others, 
diffuled through this eflay, of greater ufe, I thall 
endeavour to reduce them into propoiitions in the 
following order : 

All viviparous animals bring forth their young 
ban pain, 

2. The degree of pain which they fuffer, will de-’ 
pend upon the degree of their fenfibility, natural or 
acquired, and upon the diffict uty with which they 
bring forth their young. 

a. The 
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3. The difficulty with which they, in general, 
bring forth their young, depends upon their cons. 
- ftruction. : 

4. But by their conftru@ion, they are atfo en~ 
dued with powers capable of overcoming all the 
difficulties to which fuch conftrn@ion generally 
renders them liable, i 

_ 5. The procefs of parturition in animals, is spiky ‘ 
fore to be efteemed a natural proccfs, requiring 
no other affiftance, than the exertion of thole 
powers which depend upon their confirudtion. 

6. The conftruGiion of the females of the hu- 
man {pecies 1s different from that of the females of 
any order of animals. | 

7. The conftrudion of the females of the hu- 
man {pecies is fuch, as to render them unavoidably 
fubject, in general, to greater pain and difficaley 
in parturition, than the females of any order of 
animals, | 

8. But by the conftrution of the females of 
the human fpecies, and by the original formation 
af the head of the human fetus, provifion is made 
for overcoming all the difficulties to which the 
peculiarities of their conftruction may render them 
generally liable. 

9g. With regard to the a@ of parturition, when 
natural, women are therefore to be efteemed on a 
fimilar footing with animals, 

it OG 10. But 
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fas But as women are by their conflrudtion, | 
and by the cuftoms of fociety, fubjeQ to difeafes © 
and accidents, which increafe the natural difficul- 
ties and danger attending their parturition, from 
which the females of every order of animals are 
free: bie 

1. It will follow, that the occafions which re- 
quire affiftance at the time of parturition, muft, of 
neceffity, occur more frequently in women, than_ 
7a the females of any order of animals. 

From thefe premifes, the expediency and necef- © 
fity of eftablifhing midwifery as an art for the 
rélief of the human fpecies, will appear. 
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Mf ANY general circumfances and appearances 
B have becn mentioned, and confidered as the © 
prefumptive figns of difficult labours; and though L 
apprehend,thatmuch ftrefs cannot be laid uponthem 
with a vicw to praétice, it will not be improper 
to enumerate them. If they were certain and inva- 
riable, it would be Incumbent on us to underftand 
the degree and extent of their influence, and to ap. 
ply ourfelves to the difcovery of fome means, by 


which.we might preyent or remedy the eyils we 
forefaw, The 
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The kind of labour which any particular. woman 
will probably have, has been {uppofed to depend, 
in fome degree, upon her complexion... Women 
with very fair or very dark complexions, have 
been confidered to be equally fubje@t to difficul- 
ties or inconveniencies in parturition; whilft thofe 
of the intermediate fhades were fuppofed to have 
advantages in their favour, Now, as far as any 
particular complexion can indicate a general {tate 
of health, this obfervation is reafonable and true, 
with refpeé&t to labour; thofe who have the beft 
health, ufually pafling through that procefs in the 
beft and fafeft manner, But as thofe who are of 
complexions in either extreme, may have perfect 
health, any inference drawn from this principle, 

mutt be liable to many exceptions. | 
By the general fize of the body, it has been cone 
jeGured that we might forefee whether an enfu- 
ing labour would be eafy os difficult. This obfer- 
vation will ftand upon the fame ground with the 
foregoing ; that is, it may hold good, as far as one 
certain fize may be found beft fuited for the per- 
formance of all the funétions of the body, and the 
purpofes of life. Thofe who are very tall, are 
not often very active, or capable of bearing much 
fatigue; and thofe who are very fhort, may have 
become deformed in confequence of ill health in 
the early part. of their lives: Thofe on the con- 
D trary, 
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trary, who are of a middle fize, or rather below 
it, being prefumed to be more generally healthy, 
and beft adapted to the common occafions of life, 
may be expected to have the beft labours, as they 
have fufficient power, and a readier difpofition to 
act. 

The habits of life, and the difpofitions of patients, 
have been fuppofed to have fome influence in for- 
warding or retarding labour. TThofe women who 
are indolent in their habits and difpofitions, per- 
form all the functions of the conftitution in a flow | 
and indolent manner, and of courfe may be expec- 
ted to have tedious labours. But thofe who are of 
lively difpofitions and ative habits, being in the 
conftant exercife of their powers, have not only 
thefe powers ftrengthened, but greater energy alfo; 
and the activity of the parts concerned in parturi- 
tion, will partake of that of the body in general. 

The regularity, together with the eafe or dif- 
ficulty of a labour, may, in fome meafure depend 
upon the ftrength or weaknefs of the faculties of 
the mind ; but this muft be a very general obfer- 
vation, and can only hold good in that extenfive 
way in which it is admitted iit other occurrences 
of life, in which weaknefs of judgment may fancy | 
evils that do not exift, or add to the weight of 
thofe which are unavoidable. 

Labours are generally affeéted by the climate 


in 
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gn which women live. In hot climates, all na- 
tural labours are faid to be more eafy than in thofe 
that are cold; probably, becaufe the difpofition to 
relax and dilate, is more perfectly affumed. But 
in cold climates, from the acquired rigidity and 
firmnefs of the parts, there will be occafion for 
ereater exertion, though there may be greater 
power ; and if the labours are flower, perhaps the 
feelings are lefs, and they may terminate with 
equal fafety, and without greater fuffering. In 
the fame climate there will generally be fome 
variations in labours at different feafons; and I 
believe it is true, that in this country, women 
have eafier labours in fummer than in winter. 
Such obfervations might be extended to a greater 
length, and difcuffed with more nicety; but they 
can hardly efcape the notice of an attentive man, 
and he that is prudent will not efteem them of 
too much value. 
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YAS ITHOUT fome accuracy of diftindtion, 
it will not be poffible to acquire fuch a 
Knowledge of Difficult Labours, as will enable us 
to conduct women through them fafely and proper- 
ly; and itis therefore neceflary, in the firft place, 
that we fhould define what is meant by the term. . 
We will then fay, that every labour fhall be called 
difficult, in which the head of the child prefents, 
if the labour is protracted beyond twenty-four 

hours *. | 
This definition, which is chiefly taken from 
time, is liable to fome objetions, as there may be 
more pain endured, and greater difficulties fur- 
mounted by one woman in fix hours, than by an- 
other 


* Fit partus difficilis et laboriofus, quod nec modo neque 
ordine debito res peragatur, aut pravis aliquibus fymptomatis 
impediatur. Harv. Evxercit. de Partu. 

Dicitur autem partus ille difficilis, guicum foetis vel ma- 
tris periculo accidit ; vel quia cum graviffimis fit fymptoma- 
tibus, vel quia tardius procedit, ita ut longo tempore pre- 
matur mulier—Roderic. a Caftro Lufitan, 

Partus difficilis appellatur, qui debitas atque ordinarias 
nature leges non fervat, fed Jongius tempus infumit, et 
dolores fubito vehementiores, aliaque fymptomata graviora 
comitantia habet—Riverii Prax. Medic. De Partu aifficili. 

Fectis maturi enixus Jaboriofiffimus. Linnei Nofelogia—= 
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other in twenty-four; but on the whole, it will be 
found to apply in an advantageous and unexception-". 
able manner in pra@ice. It will, in particular, 
afford a remedy for impatience, and guard the 
praCitioner, in fome meafure, from premature 
attempts to give affiftance, without incurring the 
danger of thofe evils which might be aes 
from too long delay. 

Of thofe labours which come under the Sect: 
nation of Difficult, there is an almoft endlefs 
variety in their caufes or their degree. Some are 
occafioned by one caufe alone, but more frequents _ 
ly by a combination of various caufes; though one 
may be more obvious and important than the reft*. 
For the ufes and purpofes of pra&tice, it is not 
enough to fay, that all labours are rendered dif- 
ficult, either from the greatnefs of the obftruc- 
tion, or by the infufficiency or debility of the 
power by which the obftruction fhould be over- 
come; or, that fome depend upon the mother, 
and others upon the child. Such diftin¢tions are 
too general. The particular caufe of every indi- 


' * As many caufes concur in the production of compound 
effects, we are liable to miftake the predominant caufe, une 
lefs we can meafure the quantity of the effe&s produced, com- 
pare them with and diftinguifh them from each other, and 
‘find out-the adequate caufe of each fingle effect, and what 
muft be the refult of their joint action. 

See Dr, DesaGcurier’s Preface. 
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vidual difficult labour, fhould be pointed out, as 


well as the condu@ which each {pecific caufe may 


require. It was before obferved, that there are 
advantages to be gained by experience, of which 
no doctrine or words can convey an adequate 
idea; and thofe who are in poffeffion of experience, 
feldom bend to the rules of others. But it is of 
the greateft confequence to thofe who have not 
yet gained experience, that they fhould acquire 
the habit of regiftering and arranging the particu-— 
Jar knowledge they may have an opportunity 
of gaining, into regular order, or they will lofe 
the benefit of it; as it will either be loft, or 
recollected with difficulty, when they want to 
apply an obfervation made in one cafe to the 
exigencies of another. To prevent thefe de- 
fecis, we will divide all Difficult Labours into 
four Orders or Kinds, and then enumerate the 
principal caufes of each Order. As the knowledge 
of caufes, and the management or removal of 
effects or difficulties, fhould go hand in hand, the 
methods to be ufed for the relief of thefe, will 
at the fame time be pointed out. 

In the Firff Order will be included all thofe 
Jabours which are rendered difficult from the 
Inert or irregular ation of the uterus ; 

In the Second, thofe which are occafioned by 
the rigidity of the parts to be dilated : 


In 
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In the Third, thofe which are occafioned by — 
difproportion between the dimenfions of the pel- 
vis of the mother and the head of the child : 
In the Fourth, thofe which are rendered difiicult 
by difeafes of the foft parts. 
Under one or other of thefe Orders, every 
Difficult Labour may be arranged. 


SECTION Iv. 


ON THE FIRST ORDER, 


O R, 


Lhofe Labours which are rendered difficult from 


the inert or ir regulary Aélion of the Uterus. 


i Bae action of the uterus, by which every 


hild muft be expelled, is accompanied 

with pain proportionate to the force and to the 

-refiflance made. But as this a@tion may become 

imperfect, irregular, or infufficient for the purpofe 

of expelling the child, we ought to. be acquainted 

with the caufes of fuch imperfedtion, irregularity, 
or Se Of thefe caufes there is, 
. The too great diftention of the uterus. 

i was formerly believed, that the uterus was 

diflended mechanically, by the increafe of the 
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evuim contained init; and with this opinion, it might 
be concluded, that either from the fize of the child, 
or the quantity of waters, the uterus might be 
brought into a flate fimilar to that which takes 
place in the bladder ; which, when diftended be- 
yond a certain degree, lofes all power of adtion. 
But later obfervations have proved, that the im- 
pregnated uterus is not diftended by its contents, 
bat by the operation.of.a. principle which it ac- 
quires in confequence of pregnancy ; which prin- 
ciple ceafes to a& at the conclufion of the term of 
utero-geftation, and is fucceeded by another di- 
rectly contrary, that of expulfion *. 
But though the wierus cannot be diftended beyond 
its power of action, it was obferved, from the flow- 
nels and fmallnefs of the effe@ of the firft pains of 
labour, that the power exerted by the uterus, is 
generally fuited tothe ftate of the parts, and the 
parts to the uterus, with a wonderful co-incidence. 
Yet as yey principle in nature may alter or fail, fo 
that of the diftention of the yterus may prevail ta 
fuch a degree, or may continue fo long a time, 
that its poffible force fhall be weakened, and its 
energy lefiened; and this feems to be proved, 
not only . by ihe flacknefs of the pains in the 
beginning of all labours, efpecially in thofe cafes in 


which 


* See the Introdu&tion, Chap, iv. Sect. x; 
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which there are two or more children, but by the 
increafé of that aGtion, when part of its contents are 
evacuated. Itis ftill to be recolle@ed, that the 
uterus cannot be diftended beyond its power of 
action, though when greatly diftended, it is only ca- 
pable of flow and feeble aétion, which is however 
preparatory to that which is flronger. Feeble- 
nefs of action, from diftention, is not then an ob- 
ject of art; and it is perhaps beyond the influence 
of any earthly power to give to the uterus its na- - 
tive or genuine difpofition to a@. Human art 
may put or preferve the conftitution in a ftate 
fitted for fuch action, or it may remove any im- 
pediments to its effect ; but the principle is wholly’ 
independent of the will of the patient, or the fkill 
of the practitioner. When therefore the pains of 
labour are feeble in the beginning, as no harm can 
arife from this caufe, either to the mother or child, 
except that the former ,is under the neceffity of 
bearing them fora longer time, though on the 
whole, perhaps, not in an increafed degree; and 
as the methods advifed and pra@ifed for the pur- 
pofe of accelerating labours rendered tedious from 
this caufe, are either immediately injurious, or 
may lay the foundation of future mifchief to one 
or both, we may with fafety and propriety leave 
the bufinefs entirely to its own courfe without any 
“interpofition, Eyen when the labour has made con- 
Ee fiderable 
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fiderable progrefs, and there has been reafon to 
expe& that it would be concluded in a fhort time, 
there may be a fufpenfion of the action of the 
uterus for many hours, without any mifchief or 
hazard, as experience often fhews, though the 
caufe of fuch fufpenfion may not be obvious tO, Or: 
explicable by us. | 

Immediately on the acceffion of labour, it + fie 
been the cuftom to confine women to their beds, 
or to fome particular pofition, on the prefumption ~ 
that it would be thereby rendered more eafy than - 
min any other. By fuch conduct, expectations of 
a fpeedy delivery are often raifed; and when thefe 
are baulked, the mind of the patient is difturbed, 
and then the procefs becomes irregular. But it will 
always be found more comfortable and ufeful 
10 leave the patient to her own choice in thefe 
matters, and her inclination will be a better euide 
‘than any other. ‘Time is the fafeft and generally 
the only remedy for lingering and tedious labours 
from this caufe, and the patient will often find re- 
lief, either by walking or ftanding, or chufing that 
pofition which fhe herfelf prefers, becaufe fhe will 
inftinétively feck that which is proper. However in 
many fituations of this kind, the frequent exhibition 
of emollient clyfters is of fervice; and when the 
labour is far advanced, in fome cafes in which 
the action of the uterus is very feeble and flow in its 

ji returns, 
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returns, asif it were unwilling to come on, a clyf- 
ter rendered ftimulating by the addition of one 
ounce of culinary or cathartic falt, will often roufe 
the dormant powers to action, and the labour 
will be foon compleated *. | 

2. Partial action of the uterus. 

It was obferved, that previous to labour, ve 
uterus commonly fubfided lower into the abdomen, 
and that the more perfe& this fubfidence was, the 
more kindly would the labour probably be; be- 
caufe the uterus would a& with more advantage. 
But in fome cafes, the fundus of the aterus does not 
fubfide before or even in the time of labour, the 
patient herfelf being fenfible of, and complaining 
that the child is very high in the ftomach. Some- 
times the patient willalfo complain of vehement and 
cramp-like pains in various parts of the abdomen pro- 
ducing no effeét,and which are afterwards proved to 
have been occafioned by the irregular contraction of 
the uterus. ‘This irregular and partial a€tion, which 
is properly called fpafmodic, is capable of throwing » 
the uterus into various forms; fometimes the lon- 
gitudinal, and at others the hour-glafs, with all 
their varieties. Every change in the form of the 

E2 cavity 


* Clyfteres injiciantur, quorum irritatione expultrix uteri - 
facultas excitatur, et depleta inteftina, ampliorem locum utero 
relinquant. | | 
Riverii Prax. Medic. De Partu Difficili. 
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cavity of the uterus, from the genuine, will be pro- 
ductive of inconvenience, according to the peculia- 
rity and degree of alteration; and it is to be withed, 
that we had the power of altering the form when 
thus irregular, of fupprefling the aGtionof the uterus 
when too vehement or untimely, and of ftrengthen- 
ing it when too feeble, according to the neceffities 
of each cafe. But as thefe things are beyond our 
power, and all that we can do is, not by com- 
manding what we chufe, but by making the beft 
of fuch circumftances as do really occur, it is ne- 
ceffary to confider, whether by any previous ma- 
nagement it is in our power to prevent or remedy 
this irregularity of aGion, when it is in fuch a 
degree, as to be very. painful or troublefome be- 
fore, or at the time of labour. When there is 
pain of any unufual kind in the region of the uterus, 
greater or different from that which may be confi- 
dered as one of the common effets of pregnancy, 
there is ufually an increafe of that feverith difpo- 
fition, which in a certain degree is natural to all 
women with child ; and then it will be neceffary 
to take away {mall quantities of blood, and to be 
very attentive that the regular courfe of the 
bowels is procured or preferyed. This irregu- 
Jar, as well as the infufficient a@ion of the ute- 
rus, moft frequently happens to thofe who are 
naturally too irritable, or who lead inaGtive lives ; 
and to fuch women fhould be pointed out the ne- 

ceffity 
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ceffity of ufing exercife as far as their unwieldinefs 
will allow; and even in the' time of labour, if 
rendered tedious from this caufe, in which their 
pains are very fharp yet ineffectual, it is of ufe 
to bear them when in an ereét pofition, and to 
walk about in the interval. The chief part of 
what can be done further, is to imprefs upon her 
mind, the neceffity of exercifing thay patience 
which we on our part ought never to want. In 
fome cafes of this kind, when the patient has 
fuffered much and for a long time, after bleeding 
and the adminifiration of a clyfter, I have directed 
twenty drops of Tinct.. Thebaica to be given, with 
the intention of fuppreffing the prefent pain which 
was irregular, and with the hope that when the 
pain returned, it would be with regularity and 
efficacy. But in general I have great obje@ions to 
opiates on flight occafions for women in labour; 
being perfuaded, that by diiturbing the order of - 
labour, they occafion very untoward fymptoms, 
and make that which was in itfelf natural, become 
difficult or dangerous to the mother or child, as 
evidently as any other kind of interpofition. 

3. Rigidity of the membranes. 

This has been mentioned by the generality of 
writers, as a caufe of difficult labours; and I have — 
obferved, when a labour proceeds flowly, the mem- 
branes being unbroken, that their rigidity is ufually 
_ affigned as the caufe of the difficulty. ‘This fubje& 
| has 
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has been confidered in the hiftory of Natural 
Labours; but we cannot too often inculcate, that 
neither the mother nor child are ever in any danger 
on account of the labour, before the membranes 
are broken; and that there is infinitely more 
caution required to avoid breaking them too 
early, than there is difficulty in breaking them 
when it is neceflary. The true caufe alfo why the 
membranes do notbreakat the ufual or proper time, 
is not in truth from the rigidity of the membranes, 
but from the weak a@tion of the uterus; becaufe the 
membranesare fcarcely ever fo rigid as to withftand 
the force of very ftrong pains, unlefs the whole ovum 
were expelled at the fame time; a circumftance 
not unfrequent in premature labours. More than 
one cafe has occurred in my own practice, to 
which particular attention has.been paid, for the 
purpofe of regiftering the obfervation, in which 
the labour has commenced properly, and proceeded 
with much ativity, till the os uteri was fully dilated, 
and then ceafed altogether for feveral days: at the 
‘end of that time, the ation of the uterus has re- 
turned, and the labour has been finifhed fpeedily, 
with perfect fafety to the mother and child*. 

| | The 


* When the head of the child is born with the membranes 
unbroken, itis faid to be born witha cawl. ‘To this cawl 
imaginary virtues have been attributed, and a fancied value 
has been fet upon it. It was efteemed the perquifite of the 

midwife, 
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The circumftances of labours are however fome- 
times fuch as make it not only juftifiable but eli- 
gible or perhaps neceflary to break the membranes 
artificially. But before this is done, we ought firft 
to be affured of the ftate of the os aterz, becaufe it 
will often be fpread fo thin over the head of the 
child, before it is in any degree dilated, as to re- 
femble the membranes. But when the os wteré 
is wholly dilated, and we have determined upon 
the propriety of breaking the membranes, no in- — 
firument is required for that purpofe. If they are 
confined with the end of the fore-finger upon the 
head of the child, during the time of a pain, they 
generally give way; or if this is infufficient, they 
may be rubbed with the end of the finger, on one 
particular fpot, till they are worn through ; or they. 
may be fcratched with the nail of the finger, cut 
and turned bt for that purpofe. [fam perfuaded, 
that no perfon, who is capable of judging when 
the membranes ought tobe broken, will ever meet 
with any difficulty in breaking them. 

4. Dribbling of the waters. 

This circumftance is a caufe, or at leaft a frequent 
attendant on Difficult Labours, efpecially when — 
the membranes have: been broken defignedly, 

or 


midwife, and perhaps the whole was the contrivance of fome 
intelligent man, to prevent Ker from interfering with any la- 
bour, which was going on ina natural way. 
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or fpontaneoufly before the os ater: was dilated. But 
if the membranes are not broken, before the com- 
plete dilatation of the os uteri, the whole quantity of 
the waters is generally difcharged at once, and the 
head of the child advances fpeedily. Sometimes 
indeed the head of the child is fo placed as to lock 
up a great portion of the waters, which cannot 
efcape till the head is expelled. Should the waters 
be imperfe@tly difcharged, a further {mall portion 
of them is evacuated whenever there is a pain, and 
the pain is not efficacious, or immediately ceafes 
after the difcharge. In this fituation there are 
only two methods to be purfued ; we muft either 
wait till the waters are all drained away by thefe 
repeated {mall difcharges, or we muft contrive 
fome method by which their evacuation may be 
haftened. If there be no reafon againft our 
waiting, it is better not to interfere, but to leave 
the bufinefs entirely to nature, explaining the ftate 
of the cafe to the patient or her friends; taking 
care to prevent their apprehenfion of danger from 
the delay of the labour, and not by our foli- 
citude to raife their expeCtations or their fears, 
But when the waters dribble away in the advanced 
ftate of a labour, or there is reafon for our wifhing 
a {peedy conclution of it, either on account of the 
mother or child, it will be expedient to forward the 
difcharge of the waters, by raifing the head of the 

child 
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-childa little higher inte the pe/vis, by the introduc- 
tion of the fingers and thumb of the right hand, 
which may be done without prejudice to either of 
them, during the continuance of the pains ; or, by 
preffing the head towards the hollow of the facrum, 
by which means, more room will be made for the 
waters to efcape. However, the dribbling of the 
waters is not a circumftance of much importances 
when it is not combined with other caufes of diffi- 
culty ; and it may be again mentioned that it is 
generally occafioned by the scar or premature 
rupture of the membranes. 8 

5. Shortnefs of the funis umbilicalis. 

The funis umbilicalis feems to admit of a greater 
variety than any other part of the ovum, being in 
one fubje& perhaps three or four times as long as 
it is found in another. It may be naturally very 
fhort, or it may be rendered fo accidentally, by 
‘its circumvolution round the neck or body of the 
child; and whichfoever of thefe is the cafe, the 
Snconvenience produced at the time of labour is” 
the fame; that is, the labour may be retarded ; or | 
perhaps the placenta may be loofened prematurely ; 
or the child may be injured by the mere flretching 
of it, as this muft neceffarily leffen the diameter 

of the veffels. But the two latter inconveniences 
very feldom occur. 

ieee fhortnels of thre funis is ai weys to be fue 
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ipected when the head of the child is retra@ed 
upon the declenfion of every pain; and it may 
fometimes be difcovered that it is more than once 
twifted round the neck of the child, long before 
it..is born. Various methods have weet recom- 
mended for preventing this retraétion of the head, 
fome of which are infufficient, and others unfafe*: 
and the inconvenience is ufually overcome, by 
giving the patient more time. But if the child 
fhould not be born when we. have waited as long 
as. we-believe tobe contiftent with its fafety, or 
that of the parent, it will be proper to change her 
polition, and inftead of fuffering her to remain in 
a-recumbent,one, to take her out of bed and raife 
her upright, and to permit her to. bear her pains in 
that fituation; or, according to the ancient cuftom 
of this country, to let her kneel before, and lean 
forwards upon the edge of the bed; or, as is now 
practifed in‘many places, to fet her upon the lap 
of one of her affiftants. . By any of thefe methods 
the retraction of the head of the child is not only 
prevented by its own gravitation, but the weight 
of the child is alfo added to the power of the pain 5. 
and it 1s likewife expelled upon an inclined inftead 
of a level plane. In the courfe of practice, I can 
3 recollect 


* Nocet obftetricis digitus ano immiffus, item nimia 
feftinatio.n—Ruyscu. - 
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recolle& with ‘infinite fatisfaQion, a ereat number 
of cafes in which, by adverting to the benefits to 
be gained by an ere& pofition, labours have not 
only been accelerated, but the ufe of inftruments, 
which were before thought neceffary, has been 
avoided. 

When the head of the child is expelled, if the 
funis be twifted round its neck, there is fometimes 
a little delay and difficulty before the body can be 
excluded or extracted. We are, in the firt place. 
_ taught that it is proper to bring this over the head 
forwards, left the placenta fhould be feparated, or 

the body of the child be hindered from advancing 
till it fuffers detriment, or is brought i into isis 
danger. But it is in fome cafes drawn fo ticht 
round the neck, that this cannot be done, ase 
increafing the hazard of the mifchief we with ta 
avoid. We have then been advifed to flide the 
Jums over the fhoulders, but this may be equally 
impracticable with the former method. If either 
of thefe intentions can be accomplifhed’ without 
violence, they are to be attempted, otherwife they 
muft be omitted, The child will meverthelefs. 
be expelled, if we wait for the return of a few 
pains, which we may do very fafely, and without 
any other inconvenience than an increafed diften- 


tion of the perineum; the body making a fhorter 
a 2, bend 
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bend or doubling on accotint of the confinement 
of the neck by the twifting of the funts. 

Inftances have occurred in which though the 
head of the child was expelled, the body has re- - 
mained, and could not even be extracted for a 
long time, perhaps for feveral hours. Two things 
are then to be confidered, firft, whether the child 
be alive ; fecondly, whether it be hindered by the 
fhortnefs of the fumis merely. Ifthe child be alive 
and breathes though imperfe@ly, we have no oc- 
cafion to be in a hurry, it being only requifite that 
we fhould keep its mouth open, allow of the » 
free accefs of the air, till it is expelled, or can be 
more readily extra€ted ; for the internal organs will 
accommodate themfelves to that flate, and the child 
will poffefs a fpecies of life half uterine and half 
breathing. But when it has remained in that 
fituation as long as we think confiftent with its 
fafety, and it cannot be without great violence 
extraGted, fhould it be hindered by the fhortnefs 
of the funis, we have been taught * that it is advif- 
able to divide the fumis before the body is expelled. 
Previous to our doing this it will however be 
expedient to tie the fums with two ligatures, and 
then to divide it between them, otherwife the child 
will be inftantly deftroyed by the fudden guth of 

. | blood, 
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blood ; as happened in a cafe under my own care, 
though it was living when I divided the fumis. 

When the child is dead, and the total exclufion 
of it is prevented by the tumefa@ion of the body, 
or by any other caufe, by pafling a napkin or hand- 
kerchief round its neck, and taking both the ends 
in our hands, we fhall be able to exert much force, 
and if we pull fteadily, and in a proper direction, 
we fhall ufually fucceed in extra@ting it, But if 
we are yet foiled in our attempts, turning the head 
on one fide, we muft endeavour to bring down onc 
or both arms, which being included in the hand- 
kerchief, will allow us to pull with more force, 
and facilitate the paffage of the body, The great- 
eft difficulty of this kind I ever faw, was in confe- 
quence of the inflation of the whole outline of the 
body from its putrefaction, and there was occafion 
for all the force I could exert; but in other cafes [ 
have fucceeded better, by availing myfelf of the 
changes produced, by waiting and giving more 
time, rather than by the exertion of much force. 

6. Weakne{s of the conftitution. | 

The health of women at the time of parturition 
is often impaired, either by fome general indifpo- 
_ fiuon which may have continued through preg- 
nancy, though not altogether dependent upon it ; 
or, by fome difeafe with which they are attacked, 
when they are perhaps in daily expe€tation of fail- 
ing into labour. The more perfect their health 
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is, the better fitted they are for the circumftance 
of child-bearing, as the procefs will not only go 
7 on with more regularity, but they will alfo re- 
cover more favourably, as is well known to thofe 
who are engaged in the prattice of midwifery. 
Becaufe though it be allowed that the ftate of 
child-bearing is not a ftate of difeafe, yet ex- 
perience has fhewn, that all difeafes with 
which women are at that time affected, are not 
only apt to fall upon thofe parts which are left in a 
more irritable ftate, in confequence of the changes 
they have fo lately undergone, but the progrefs 
of difeafes is alfo then more violent, and the event 
more dangerous *. 

But the cafe of which we are now fpeaking, is 
when the general health’ of women is reduced be- 
low its proper ftandard, by fome previous or ac- 
companying difeafe, not abfolutely conneted with 
the flate of pregnancy, of which a confumption is a 
very fair example, as confumptive perfons feem of 
all others to be in the moft hopelefs ftate.But though 
fuch are often in their own minds, and in the opi- 

| nion 

* Hence at the time of any epidemic difeafe, women more 
frequently fail in child-bed, though they are managed with 
equal fkill and care. In the hittory of the different plagues 
in London, there are fometimes two or three hundred women 
who are put down as dying in child-birth in one month. 


Procopius has alfo told us in his account of the plague at 
Conflantinople—TZres faltem puerper@ convaluere. 
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nion of their friends, not able to go through the 
fatigue and other unavoidable confequences of 
child bearing, I do not recolleét an inftance of any 

woman, in that fituation, being unequal to her de- 
livery, or having her fate haftened by it. If fuch 
women have little ftrength, they have little difficul- 
ty to overcome ; the ftate of the parts which, in a 
common way, might require the exertion of much 
force, correfponding with the force which they are 
able to exert; and more time only is required, 
When this. prognoftic. however is made, of 
the probable event of fuch labours, it is to 
be prefumed that no particularly untoward cir- 
cumftance fhall occur ;. for if there fhould, it can- 
not be expected, that with extreme debility there 
fhould be the fame power or refources, as in great 

ftrength and good fpirits. 7 : 

In conftitutions much reduced by a -confump- 
tion, or a difeafe of any part not immediately 
affected by child-bearing, there is, ufually, not only 
fufficient ftrength for perfeCting the bufinels of a 
common labour, but the patient appears to be re- 
Jieved for a certain time after her delivery; and 
then, if they were not dependent on pregnancy, 
or were incurable, they return, and make their 
wonted progrefs. 

The effec? of difeafes feems alfo in many cafes, to » 
be fufpended during pregnancy. Of the diftinc- 
tions to be made in our Byiniee, of the event of 

acute 
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acute difeafes, during which a patient may either 
be delivered at her full time, or fuffer abortion, 
we have already fpoken in the Effay on Uterine 
Hemorrhages. 

4. Fever or local inflammation. 

On the acceffion of labours, there is ufually 
fome increafe of heat, of the quicknefs of the pute, 
thirft, and general feverifh difpofition; and thefe 
are commonly in proportion to the exertions re- 
quired, or made for the completion of the labour, 
with refpe@ to which they are properly {peaking, 
merely fymptomatic. But in fome cafes the ex- 
citement is too great, and inftead of helping the 
ation of the parts concerned in parturition, it pre- 
vents their acting with regularity or energy. 
Whenever the pains of labour are feeble, it isa 
vulgar cuftom, without regard to the caufe, to give 
cordials very freely, with the view of accelerating 
their returns, or of ftrengthening them; though 
under many circumftances, by fuch proceeding * 
we evidently add to the evils we mean to remove. 
In fome cafes alfo, from the acutenefs and con- 


ftancy 


* Lerd Bacon had a clear idea of this, though by the man- 
ner of expreffion it is rendered fomewhat obfcure: ‘* To pro- 
cure eafy travails of women, the intention is to bring down 
the child, whereunto they fay the loadftone helpeth ; but the 
bef help is to Tey the coming down too faft.”’ 

Nat, Hift. cent, X« ype 
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 ftancy of the pain which the patient endures, and 
from its fituation alfo, it may be readily diftm-. 
euifhed from that which is occafioned by the ac- 
tion of the uterus, and gives us too much reafon 
to fufpe@t, that fome of the contents of the abdo- 
men are already ina ftate of inflammation. 

It does not feem neceflary to bleed every patient 
on the acceffion of labour, and for fome it muft 
be highly improper. But whenever the feverifh 
{ymptoms become violent, it is I believe univer- 
fally proper ; the quantity of blood taken away. 
being fuited to the degree of fever, and to the 
conftitution of the patient ; and much fervice will 
alfo be done by the frequent exhibition of emol- 
lient clyfters, by keeping the room cool and well 
aired, by giving cooling drinks and medicines, and 
by keeping the patient in a quiet ftate. Whenthe . 
fever is removed, the pains will come on, and per- 
form their office with propriety and fuccefs. Inde- 
pendently of fever, when the exertions which the, 
patient makes are vehement, if fhe be plethoric, . 


there is on that account fometimes a neceflity of . | 


taking away fome blood; for during thefe vehe- 
ment exertions, if the blood-veffels are diftended, 
fome of them may give way,and the patient be 
brought into the moft imminent danger, before the 
delivery then at hand, be compleated, 

Se eae 8. Want - 
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8. Want of Irritability in the Conftitution: 

Under many circumftances which occur in the 
practice of medicine, it has been obferved, that when 
a caufe of pain exitts, it is found to produce an ef- 
fe& quite contrary to what might be expected ; 
that is, inftead of exciting the powers of any one 
part, or of the whole frame to ation, it creates 
a partial or univerfal infenfibility, and a difpropor- 
tionate aGiion. In fome cafes, on the acceffion of 
labour, the caufe, inftead of raifing a difpofition to 
aét, or a power of a@ing with energy in the parts 
concerned, feems to leffen both the difpofition and 
power to aét, and in fome cafes to deprive them, 
for a certain time, of all power, as effectually as if 
they became paralytic. Ynconventencies of this ~ 
kind are moft frequently obferved to take place in 
‘fat and inaGtive women, and fuch, in fpite of all. 
the means which can be fafely ufed, will necefla- 
rily have very flow and lingering labours; and 
though they may at length be delivered by their _ 
pains, feeble as they are, when there is no mate-— 
rial caufe of obftruction, much time will be requir- 
ed for every part of the procefs, Ihave often fu-~. 
{pected that the foundation of this imperfect .ac- 
tion, or total inaGtion. in the advanced ftate of la-_ 
bour, may have been laid by fome error or acci- — 
dent in the beginning, perhaps, by exciting the 

action 
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action prematurely, which will, of courfe, ceafe 
when the artificial caufe was removed *. 

The circumftances attending labours are gene- 
rally alike, yet in many women they are marked 
with fome peculiarity, moft frequently in the time 
required for their completion. When we have 
had an opportunity of obferving the progrefs of 
labour in two or three inftances, we fhall be able 
to tell what will be the probable termination, and 
when it will take place; and we can no more con- 
troul the order cf a labour in one woman, fo as 
to make it cosrefpond with or refemble that of 
another, than wecan judge of the quantity of food 
which one perfon may require by that which is 
fufficient for another, or regulate any other func- 
tion of the body. One woman may require 
twelve hours for the production of the fame effeAs 
in the time of labour, that another may finith in 
four hours; and it would be in vain to attempt to 
make an alteration, becaufe the reafon exits. in 
fome effential property of the conftitution. 

9. Paffions of the Mind. 

As the infirmities and particular ftates of the bo- 
dy have a powerful influence upon the mind, and 
as the affeétions of the mind have, on various oce 
cafions, a reciprocal effect upon the body, it might 
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# See the Introduétion, Chap. IV. Seat.X. 
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be reafonably expeAed, that the progrefs of a lav 
bour fhould be forwarded or hindered by the paf- 
fions, It is conftantly found, that the fear of a la- 
bour, or the fame impreffion from any other caufe 
at the time of labour, leffens the energy of all the 
powers of the conftitution, or diminifhes, or wholly 
fuppreffes the action of the parts concerned in par- 
turition. It is alfo obferved, that the chearful flow 
of the fpirits, which arifes from the hope of an 
happy event, infpires women with an a@ivity and 
refolution which are extremely ufeful and favour- 
able in that fituation. In the time of a labour pro- | 
ceeding very flowly or irregularly, doubts and fears 
in the mind of the patient have an evident and 
great influence upon the pains; and when thefe 
are removed, and her refolution confirmed, fhe will 
go on with courage, and effects will be producéd 
which would have been impoflible if fhe had re- 
mained ina ftate of depreffion. The intelligent 
practitioner will avail himfelf of the knowledge of 
thefe things, and by his difcretion hg will infpire 
his patient with fentiments which will enable her 

to go through difficulties, which to her feelings, 
and perhaps to his own judgment, appeared un- 
furmountable. Jt will alfo regulate the conduét of 
all her attendants and friends, and lead them ftep 
by ftep to co-operate in his views and intentions, 
which will at length terminate to the real advan- 
tage 


tage of his patient, the fatisfadion = a Riedie, 
and the increafe‘of his own reputation, 
10. General Deformity. 

_Many women who are gibbous or diftorted in 
the courfe of the fpine, have the pe/vis well formed, 
and there are a few in gencral appearance per- 
fely ftraight, who have yet fome defe@ in the 
pelvis. Of the eafe or difficulty of labours, depend- 
ing upon the capacity or form of the pelvis, we 
are to fpeakin another place. Thofe who are gib- 
bous, are not unfrequently afthmatic, or have iome 
infirmity which prevents their breathing freely, or 
the retention of their breath; and fuch muit 
fuffer fome inconvenience at the time of labour, 
though the ation of the uterus may be proper, and 
all the parts concerned in parturition in a. natural 
fiate. For as both the inftin@ive and voluntary 
force, efpecially the latter, are affeéted by the 
manner of breathing, and duly exerted only when 
the breath is retained, and this not being under 
uch circumftances poffible, of courfe the progrets 
of the labour muft be retarded.. Should there be 
any reafon to fufpe& inflammation about the tho- 
yax, particular attention muft be paid to it, other- 
wife we have only to give more time for the com- 
pletion of the labour, and to wait for that effect 
froma repetition of feeble pains, which, without 
this inconvenience, would have been produced by 
a fmaller number. 
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ON THE SECOND ORDER; 
O R, 


Thofe Labours which are rendered difficult by the 
Rigidity of the Parts requiring Dilatation. 


x. Firfé Child. 
VERY woman is expe&ted to have a more 
tedious labour with: her firft, than with fub- 
fequent children, and the difference is ufually in 
proportion to the number which fhe has had. Thus 
if woman were twenty-four hours in labour with 
her firft child, fle might be fix with her fecond, 
and with the reft four or perhaps two; but from 
any general eftimate of this kind there will be ma- 
ny deviations. It was before obferved, that when 
women have had feveral children, the praQitioner 
is often able to form a tolerably precife opinion of 
the kind of labour which they will be likely to 
‘have, and which may be as peculiar to their con- 
dlitutions, in manner and time, as any other func- 
tion of the body : and it is no more in our power 
to change this conftitutional labour, as it may be 
called, than it is to alter the frame of the body, 
or any of the functions thereon depending. 

The difficulty with which firft labours are com- 
‘pleted, not only depends upon the greater rigidity 
of the parts, or upon their re-aGtion, but on the 

imper- 
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imperfection or irregularity of the ation alfo, by 
which they are to be dilated; for this is generally 
far lefs perfect and regular in the firft inftance, 
than when the fame office has been frequently 
performed. fut though with firft labours there is. 
rather a greater chance of women wanting aflif- 
tance, there is no {pecific caufe of difficulty, and 
they gencrally require only more time to be given 
for their completion. 

2. Advanced in Age. 

Ifa woman be far advanced in age at the time 
of having her firft child, the difficulty attending. 
her labour may be expeéted to be greater. At 
a certain time of life, every woman arrives at. 
maturity, or that period when fhe may be confi- 
dered as having acquired the greateft degree of 
perfection of which her frame is capable ; when. 
the inconveniencies of youth are paffed, and thofe 
of age are not arrived. This ftate of perfection, 
the time of which will vary in different conftitu- 
tions and climates, and which we may conclude to 
be beft fitted for the a&t of parturition, may con- 
tinue for many years. But if a woman fhould be 
with child before or after this time of perfe@tion, 
fhe will be liable to difficulties: as in the one cafe 
fhe would be fearcely able to bear without injury 
the changes fhe muft undergo; and in the other, 
the: firmnefs which all-the parts have acquired, 

would 
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would leffen their difpofition or capability of di- 
lating: greater force therefore will be required, or 
the fame degree of force muft be continued for a 
alonger time. In this country there has feldom 
been any reafon to fufpeé&t women to be preg- 
nant before they were able to bring forth chil- 
dren without any or much inconvenience 3; and for 
the prevention of fuch as may attend the firft act 
of parturition in thofe who are advanced in age, 
we have been advifed to. order frequent and 
fmall bleedings towards the conclufion of preg- 
nancy, and that the patient fhould fit over the 
fieam of warm water every night at bed time, 
and afterwards anoint the external parts with fome 
unctuous application. Perhaps there is not autho- 
rity for faying, that no advantage can be derived 
from the ufe of thefe means; but certainly the im- 
preffion made upon the mind of the patient by the 
novelty and peculiarity of the method, will, in pa-) 
tients of a timid difpofition, Taife fuch apprehenfions 
of danger and difficulty, as will over-balance the 
good which can poflibly be derived from them. 
It is therefore better to omit the ufe of any fuch 
means on this account, more efpecially as it does 
not conftantly happen, thatthe difficulty of labour 
18 in proportion to the age of the patient when 
fhe has her firft child; that being in many 
cafes, as cafy at forty years of age or upwards, 

as 
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as if fhe was only twenty-five. In the worft la- 
bours arifing from this caufe, there is no pecu- 
liarity in the difficulties, but merely an increafe of 
thofe which are produced by the rigidity of the 
parts, and therefore only more time required for 
their completion. | 

3. Too early Rupture of the Membranes. 

The premature rupture of the membranes, whe- 
‘ther natural or artificial, has been often mentioned 
as the caufe of many tedious or difficult labours. 
If it be allowed that the membranes containing the 
waters were intended to be the medium by which 
the vos uteri, and other tender parts, ought to be. 
dilated, fome inconvenience mutt arife when thefe 
are broken and the waters difcharged, the head of 
the child being fubftituted for them ; which being 
a firmer and lefs accommodating body, cannot, for 
along time be admitted within the circle of the os 
uteri, which will of neceflity be dilated more un- 
towardly and more painfully. 

The difficulties arifing from this caufe, even in 
firft labours, will be very much leffened, if the pa- 
tient be confined to a recumbent pofition, and we 
defer, as far as is inour power, the coming on of 
she aGtion of the uterus, that the moft perfect dif- 
pofition to dilate may be previoufly aflumed by the 
parts. A longer time will certainly be required 
for completing labours attended with this circum- 
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fiance only, but they may in general be more 
properly called lingering or tedious, than really 
difficult. 

4. Oblique fag ition of the Os Uteri. 

The natural pofition of the os uterz, and that in 
which it is moft conveniently diftended, is at the 
center of the fuperior aperture of the pe/vis ; for 
when thus placed, the effe@ of the aftion of the 
uterus is moft favourably produced. Burt the os 
uteri is {eldom found exa@ly in this fituation, and 
in fome cafes is projeéted on either fide, and in 
others fo far backwards, that it cannot be felt for 
many hours after the commencement of labour. 
This oblique pofition of the os uteri, to what direc- 
tion foever it may tend, has been confidered not 
only as afrequent, but as a general, caufe of dif- 
ficult labours ; and this do@trine was, at one pe- 
riod of time, taught and received in all the fchools 
of midwifery: in Europe. In every enquiry after 
Knowledge, in almoft any ‘{cience, opinions will 
be advanced, which fometimes lead to further 
Amprovement ; but when experience begins, opi- 
ions fhould end. But if fo much regard is paid 
to opinions as to found any certain practice upon 
them, and they fhould prove erroneous, they be- 
come the fource of much mifchief. The prefent 
ale 1 is a ftriking example of the truth of this obfer- 
vation 3 for when j it was prefumed that every difhi- 
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cult labour was occafioned by the oblique pofition 
of the of uteri, it was fuppofed neceffary to re- 
medy the inconvenience thence atifing by manual 
affiftance, and to drag the os uteré from its oblique 
to acentral pofition during the time of every pain. 
The opinion of the oblique pofition of the os uteri 
being the chief. caufe of difficult. labours, is now 
| Ay proved to be erroneous ; and though it were 
oblique, fuch pofition is not to be confidered as a 
general caufe of the difheulty, but ag an accompa- 
niment of forme other: primary caufe, . Thus when 
the #e/vis is diftorted, the os uteri is conftantly 
ioiind wi ail oblique’ fituation, yet the di ficuliy of 
the labour, as well as the obliguity, are occali oned 

by the diftortion. | 
It muft however be allowed, that oe Agere 
are procraftinated by the oblique pofition of the 
65 uter?, and that it is often combined with other 
caufes of difficult labours; though, fingly, itis fel- 
dont of fufficient importance to be the caufe of 
truly difficult ones. But when it does retard a la- 
bour, or accompany a difficult labour, it does not 
require any ‘manual affiftance, or that we ‘fhould 
retract it to a central pofition with refpect to the 
cavity of the pelvis ; both the thing itfelf and the 
difficulty thence arifing will be obviated, without 
detriment or much trouble, ifthe patient be con- 
fined to a proper pofition. If, fot exainple; the 
H 2 os 
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os uteri be projected to the left fide, fhe ought to 
reft as much as poflible onthe fame fide, and fo 
of the right ; if it be projected backwards, which 
is always the cafe when we cannot reach the os 
uterz in the beginning or early part of a labour, 
the ought to lie upon her back. By this method the 
Jundus of the uterus, conftantly leaning or inclin- 
ing tothe fide of the obliquity, will gradually but 
eeu project the os uteri more and more to- 
wards a central pofition. 

Cafes have been recorded, in which it was faid 
that the os uteri was perfeétly clofed, and in which 
it has not only been propofed to make an artificial 
opening inftead of the clofed natural one, but the 
operation has aQually been performed. Ido not 
Know that I fhould be juftified in faying that fuch 
cafes have never occurred, becaufe they have not 
occurred in my pra@tice ; but Iam perfuaded that 
there has been an error in this account, and that 
what has been called a perfe@ clofure of the os utes 
- xt has not been fuch, but that we have been unable 
to difcover it. 

5. Extreme Rigidity of the Os Utert. 

_ Dithcult, as well as tedious and very painful Ia- 
bours are frequently occafioned by the unufually 

rigid ftate of the os uteri. The manner of, and 
the time required for its dilatation will depend up- 
en two circumftances; firft, the degree of difpo- 
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fition to dilate which it may have previouily ac- 
quired ; and fecondly, the degree or force of the 
action exerted by the uterus. "The former of thele 
is, in general, far lefs perfe& with firt than with 
fubfequent children, even prefuming that it 1$ in 1% 
moft natural ftate ; but. when it aflumes from any 
—caufe a flill greater indifpofition to dilate, of courfe 
the labour will be both more difficult and tedious. 
Ina firft labour it not unfrequently happens, that 
the os uteri may notbe dilated in lefs than twenty- 
four or even forty hours, when the reft of the la- 
bour may be completed i in four, or perhaps a fhor- 
ter time, yet the very fame perfon may have the 
whole procefs with her next child completed with- 
in fix hours. 

We have before taken notice of the advantages 
arifing from the changes in the flate of the foft parts 
being perfeGted, before the acceffion of labour ; 
but when thefe are as favourable as can be wifhed, 
by the very action of the uterus preffing its contents, 
upon the os uteri, and much more frequently by 
attempts to dilate it artificially, this’ part becomes 
inflamed, and the indifpofition to dilate is increafed 
according to the degree of inflammation. The in- 
flamed ftate of the part is often indicated by iss 
heat and drynefs, but whenever it is extremely r- 
gid, and there has been a long continued action of 
the uterus, with little or no adyantage, the impe- 
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diment to the progrefs of the labour being clearly 
occafioned by the refiftance made by the os utert; 
I believe it is always right to confider that part as. 
inflamed. If this be allowed; inftead of attempt~ 
ing to dilate it artificially, it isthe proper object of 
art, to recover in the firft place the natural difpo- 
fine to dilate; and then the pains of labour will 
be equal to the purpofe. With this view it will be 
neceflary to take away fome blood, to give cooling 
_ medicines and drinks, to dire&t emollient clyfters 
to be frequently injected, and, inftead of ufing any 
micans with the intention of increafing the force of 
the pains, to confine the patient to a recumbent 
pofture ; anid togain, if it were in our power, 4 
fufpenfion of the labour, till the inflammatory dif- 
pofition be removed, when the dilatation will pro- 
ceed fefs painfully and more fpeedily. 

When a labour comes on prematurely, or before 
the parts have acquired their dilatable ftate, as it 
may be called, the pofition of the os uteri will be 
very different. In fome cafes it begins to dilate 
when it is high up in the pe/vis, but in others, efpe- 
elally when the pe/vis is, in comparifon with the 
child; very large, the os uter? may be. pro- 
truded very low down, before there is any degree 
of dilatation, though it be fpread fo thin over 
the head of the child, or the membranes, as to 
give the feel of the membranes alone. If, under 
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thefe circumftances, the external parts fhould be 
much relaxed, and the pains at the fame time 
{trong, it 1s poffible for the head of the child to 
be expelled though enveloped in the os uteri, and 
much mifchief may be thereby occafioned*. For 
the prevention of this accident, when there i is any 
yeafon to dread it, it will be proper for the patient 
to be coniined to an horizontal pofition, and for 
the practitioner to reftrain the advancement of the 
head, till it is cleared of the os uteri; or, if the 
cafe has a@tually happened, to ufe all the means 
we fafely can, to replace it, and extract the head. 
When the pelvis is large and the head of the 
child, being moved from its refling place upon the 
pubis, drops by its own weight into the lower part 
of the cavity of the pelvis, Ae accident: often be- 
comes a caule of a procidentia or prolapfis of the 
uterus, which cannot, as far as I know, be always 
prevented. All that art dictates to be done at the 
time of labour, is to render this as flow and gradual 
as poffible, and after delivery, to confine the pa- 
tient to her bed for a longer time. 
6. Uncommon Rigidity of the external Parts. 
The ftate of the external, as well as of the inter- 
nal parts is very different in different women, both 
in the beginning and in the progrefs of labours, 
Z Even 
* Os uteri aliquando ree 
Ruscu. Obf, Anatom. XXV, 
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Even in firft labours they readily yield in fome 
women, fo as to allow the head of the child to pafs 
through them with great facility and fafety, but in 
others they are extremely rigid and unyielding, and 
withftand the a@tion of the uterus, though very 
firong, fora very long time ; and then do not di- 
fate without creat danger of alaceration. In firft 
fabours a more difficult dilatation than in others is 
always to be expected, and more care is required 
to prevent a laceration; the ftate of thefe parts 
is however very different, and they require fome 
attention in every labour, ‘There ought to be, 
and ufually is a correfpondence between the ftate 
of the parts and the power of the pains; but in 
fome cafes the external parts are rigid when the 
pains are feeble, whilft in others, when the parts 
are difpofed to dilate, the pains are exceedingly 
firong, pufhing with unabating force, the head of 
the child, fo that the parts muft either dilate or be 
facerated. Of many of thefe circumftances. we 
have already fpoken. 

In firft labours the external parts may require 
one, or feveral hours continuance of the pains, be-~ 
‘fore they are fufficiently dilated to allow the head 
of the child to pafs through them without danger 
of laceration; but the difficulty thence arifing does 
not feem to require, or to be relieved by our in- 
terpofition, further than to prevent injury as far as 
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that is in our power, by too fpeedy an exclufion 
of the head of the child, ia the manner before 
advifed. The merit of our condu& under thefe 
_ circumftances will be chiefly negative ; for as we 
cannot give to the parts their difpofition to dilate, 
and ought not to dilate them artificially, there only 
_ remains for us to wait the due time: art being more 
; frequently exercifed on fuch occafions in remedy- 
ing the evils which art has produced, than in rec- 
tifying thofe which are neceflary or unavoidable. 
Itis alfoto be obferved, when the ‘head of the . 
child pafles through the inferior aperture of the ~ 
pelvis with difficulty, though the external parts are 
preffed upon with eee force; that the im- 
pediment to the delivery does not arife from the 
refiftance made by thefe, but more properly from 
the elongation or bending of the {pinous, proceffes 
of the i/chia, and the labour is then to be referred 
to the next order. 
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ON THE THIRD ORDER: 
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The Caufes of difficult Labours from the Difpro- 
portion between the Head of the Cheld and the 
Cavity of the Pelvis. 


~¥. Original Smallnefs of the Pelvis. 
EB \HE cavity of the pelvis in women in gene- 
| ral, bears a certain proportion to the com- 
mon. fize of the heads of children; yet as they 
both admit of confiderable variation, independent _ 
of diftortion or difeafe, it 1s poffible that a wo- 
man witha pelvts rather under the common fize, 
may conceive a child far beyond the ufual di- 
ménfions; and when this is the cafe, there muft 
of courfe be greater difficulty at the time of partu- 
rition. When therefore the fmallnefs of the ca- 
vity of the pelvis, and the largencfs of the head of 
the child are mentioned, ‘they are to be confidered 
as relative and not as pofitive terms ; becaufe the 
pelvis of fome individual woman may be fo large 
as to fuffer the largeft head of a child of which 
we have any example, to pafs through it ; and the 
fmalleft head may be efteemed large, if compared 

with a yet fmaller pelvis. 

But though a labour may from either of thefe 
caufes, feparate or combined, be rendered tedious 
and 
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and painful ; as in confequence of the ation of the 
uterus, the head of a child rather larger than ordi- 
nary willbe compreffed into a much lefs compafs, 
and moulded to the form as well as the dimenfions 
of the cavity of the pelvis, there is not ufually oc- 
cafion for the affiftance of art, if the labour be in 
other refpeéts natural ; but we are to wait patiently 
for thofe changes, which in due time may be reafon- 
ably expected, and {earcely ever fail to take place, 
Diftortion of the Pelvis. . | : 
On the caufes, kinds, ‘ee degrees of diftortion 
of the pelvis. we have already fpoken very fully*. 
The effets produced, or the impediments, occa- 
fioned by this diftortion, at the time of parturi- 
tion, will fomewhat depend upon the part dif- 
torted, but chiefly on the degree of change in, or 
diminution of the dimenfions of the cavity, by 
which the relation between it and the fize of the 
head of the child is perverted or deftroyed. Dif 
tortion of the pe/vis at the fuperior aperture creates 
an obftru@ion tothe paflage of the head of the child, 
which will be overcome with more difficulty by 
the powers of the conftitution, and which will be 
more inconveniently managed by art, than an 
equal degree of obftru€tion in the lower part of 
the peluis. The greatnefs of the difficulry will 
ha: never- 
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neverthelefs chiefly depend upon the degree; and 
in the various degrees which are found to occur, 
the practitioner may fee a caufe of every kind of 
difficulty which he may meet with in pra@tice. A 
{mall degree of diftortion may occafion a difficult 
labour of that kind which may not be an objeét 
proper for the exercife of his art, but which is at 
length completed by the long continued action of 
the uterus, firft moulding and reducing the form and 
fize of the head, ’till it is adapted to that of the pel- 
vis,and then forcingit throughthediminifhed cavity. 
Or, the degree of diftortion may be fuch, that not- 
withftanding all the redu@tion of the head, which 
can be accomplifhed by the efforts of the conftitu- 
tion, there does not remain fufficient power to ex- 
pel the head ; but it may be brought into fuch a 
fituation, as to afford us the hope of fafely deli- 
vering the: patient by art, and of preferving the 
life of. the child. Or, the diftortion may be fo 
confiderable, that it is impofiible for the head of 
the child to be expelled without leffening it, and 
the child muft be facrificed to the fafety yak pa- 
rent. Or, laftly, the diftortion may be fo great, 
that if the head of the child were leffened, there 
would not be a poffibility of extra&ting it, and we 
muft either fubmit to lofe the lives both of the pa- 
rent and child, or attempt to fave that of the lat- 
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ter, by the c@efarean feQion, or by fome other 
operation equally hazardous. M | 

In thofe cafes in which there is a very great'de- 
gree of diftortion of the pelvis, the impoffibility of 
the head of the child paffing through it, 1s felf- 
evident, and readily difcovered on the firft exami- 
nation per vaginam. But in lefs degrees of diftor- 
tion, no’ judgment can be formed 4 priori whe- 
ther the head can pafs or not ; and we ought to 
defer any determination upon the neceflity or 
propriety of siving affiftance, till ‘we are con- 
vinced that the difficulty cannot be overcome by 
the powers of the conftitution ; and the conviGtion 
is not fatisfactory tll the efforts are difcontinued 
or ceafe entirely. Degrees of difficulty to our 
apprehenfion infurmountable, are often overcome 
by the mere force of the pains, and fo long as 
thefe continue vigorous, we are not to defpair of a 
happy event; but encouraged by experience, and 
fupported and juftified by moral as well as fcien- 
tific principles, we muft rely upon the advantages 
which time and proper conduct may afford. 

The far greater part of thofe labours which are 
rendered difficult by the diftortion of the elvis, 
only require a longer time for their completion. 
Some however demand the affiftance of art ; and 
when that is the cafe, the kind of affiftance muft 
yary according to circumftances. But thefe will 
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be more particularly ftated when we come to fpeak 

of the various operations in the practice of mid- 

wifery. 

» 3. Head of the Child ait alk large; or tos 
much offified. 

No arguments are required to prove that a fall 
body will pafs through a {mall fpace with more fa- 
cility than one that is large ; the fize of the body 
being fuppofed to bear a relation to the capacity of 
the fpace. Of courfe, the larger the head of the 
child at the time of birth is, with the greater dif- 
ficulty will it be expelled; but if the pe/vis be not 
diftorted and of a common fize, we may always ex- 
pect that the woman will be ultimately delivered 
by her natural pains, if there be no other caufe 
of difficulty, though a longer time may be re- 
quired for the completion of the labour, . 

{t is not merely from the fize of the head of the 
child that a labour may be rendered more tedious, 
more painful, or even truly dithcult. The connec- 
tion of the bones of which the head is conftru@ed, 
is fuch as to allow of confiderable diminution and 
change of form in its paflage through the pelvis, 
The extreme degree of diminution and change 
which it is generally capable of undergoing, is 
perhaps impoffible to determine ; but it does not 
feem unreafonable to conjeGure that it may be 
reduced to one third of its original fize, without 

the 
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the deftruGion or even injury of the child from 
the compreffion ; the alterations being fo gradual. 
The advantages gained by this compreffion of the 

head in all cafes of difficulty, occafioned by the 
natural {mallnefs or lefs degrees of diftortion, are 
wonderful, as was before obferved. But as there 
is great difference in the degree of offification in 
the heads of different children at the time of birth, 
thofe heads which are moft perfectly offified, muft 
of courfe be capable of undergoing the leaft change; 
and the degree of change which they can undergo, 
muft be produced with the greateft difficulty, and 
purchafed at the expence of more fevere or longer- 
continued pains. On this account a large head, 
with a very imperfeét offification is often found to 
pafs through a pe/vis which might be confidered 
as relatively fmall, with more eafe than a fmaller 
head in which the offification was more complete ; 
and yet the caufe of the delay may not be difco- 
vered before the birth of the child. In cafes of 
difficult labour proceeding from thefe and fimilar 
cdufes, it not being in our power to chufe the 
circumflances, all that we can dois to manage 
fuch as occur in the moft prudent manner ; and 
we have commonly to wait only for thofe ef- 
_ fe&s to be produced’ which may be efteemed as 
confequences of the efforts of; the conftitution fairly — 
exerted ; 
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exérted ; and we are never to defpair fo long as 
the efforts are properly continued. 

4. Head of the Child enlarged by Difeafe. 

Two difeafes have been mentioned by writers as 
the caufe of this enlargement, viz. tumours 
growing on the heads of the children, and the 
hydrocephalus, but either of thefe very rarely oc- 
eur. With refpe to the firft, it is faid, that when 
the tumour, of whatever kind it may be, is of fuch a 
fize as to be an impediment to the birth of the 
child, it fhould be opened or extirpated, and that 
the operation is not only perfectly confiftent with 
_ the fafety of the mother, but frequently with that 
of the child alfo. Of the exiftence of thefe tu- 
mours the inftances recorded do not leave a 
doubt*;nor of the poffibility, when they are large, 
of their obftructing the delivery of the patient: 
but of their extirpation with fafety to the child, I 
fhould very much doubt, though no human being 
can circumfcribe poffibility. As it is the duty, 
fo it will always be the folicitous with of every prac- 
titioner to preferve a life, when it is in his power, 
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The integuments of the head of the child, from long 
continued compreffion, may become fo much tume- 
fied, and altered from their natural form and ftate, 
as fometimes to give the feel of a diftin@ and 
adventitious tumour ; and yet fuch may not re- 
quire any affiftance of this kind. But when there 
really any unnatural tumours or excrefcences, the 
point of praGtice would depend upon the degree of 
- impediment to the paflage of the head which might 
be thereby occafioned; or upon the nature of the 
tumour, whether it eee be extirpated, or only 
admitted of an opening to be made into it forthe 
purpofe of leffening its bulk; or if neither of thefe 
could be done with propriety, by a@ting as if no 
fuch tumour exifted. 
With regard to the prelaeenhalns, which if of 


*.« a certain fize, would certainly be a great obftacle 
* tothe delivery, this is not readily to be diftinguifh- 


ed in the early part of a labour; becaufe the mem- 
branes of the ovum are in fome cafes, as thick as the 
integuments of the head in others. But if we were 
affured that an hydrocephalus did . exift, there 
would not always be occafion for us to act; as it is 
far more eligible to wait fo long as to give time, 
for the expulfion of the head of the child by the 
natural efforts, if they are equal to that effec. 
Should the head be fo much eee by the quan- 
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tity of fluid contained init, that it was too large to 
pafs, even in that cafe the integuments will gene- 
_ rally burft by the force of the pains. But when 
~ the fa& is afcertained, and the labour is rendered 
extremely tedious and lingering from this caufe, it 
does not feem reafonable to allow the patient to 
undergo fuch long continued pains as when we 
have any hope of faving the life of the child. 
When we have determined upon the neceffity or 
propriety of delivering the ‘patient, all that ge- 
nerally is neceflary to be done, is merely to perfo- 
rate the integuments of the head, immediately af- 
ter which the water flowing away, the head ts 
fpeedily expelled, and the birth foon and eafily 
completed. 

5. Face inclined towards the Puss. 

On a former occafion we have mentioned that 
there are four varieties in the pofition of the head 
of the child at the time of birth. The firft when 
‘the vertex or hindhead is turned towards the pubes: 
the fecond when the face 1s turned towards the 
pubes > the third, when the head prefents with 
one or both arms: the fourth when the face 
prefents. The firft of thefe may be confidered as 
the ftandard pofition, becaufe it is not only the 
moft common, but the moft eafy alfo; the head 
ofthe child being fo conftru@ted as to admit, in 
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that pofition, of the greateft and moft ready com- 
preflion and adaptation to the pe/vis. But the 
other pofitions are not to be confidered as confti- 
tuting labours of any other clafs, but as varieties 
of the natural pofition, though they muft of necef- 
fity occafion delay in all labours in which they hap- 
pen; either becaufe a portion of that fpace which 
fhould be wholly devoted to the head of the child, 
is occupied by fome other part, or becaufe the 
bones of the cranium more flowly and imperfe@ly 
conform to the fize or fhape of the pe/vis. When the 
face of the child is inclined towards the putes, the pe- 
culiarity of the pofitionis not ufually difcovered in the 
early part of the labour, nor even when the firft 
ftage is completed, the praCitioner being generally 
fatisfied with knowing thatit isa prefentation of the. 
head. But when there is any unufual delay, per- 
haps without any very obvious caufe, it then be- 
comes a duty to inveftigate and explore the caufe, 
and it is not a very unfrequent thing to find the 
face turned towards the pubes. This pofition is 
- moft readily known by our being able to feel the 
greater fontanelle in a common examination, 
though it is alfo proved by other circumftances 
_ relating to various parts which it is unneceflary to 
point out. When this pofition is found, it does not 
follow that any thing ought to be done ; but we 
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are to wait a longer time ; becaufe as experience 
has proved that the head in this pofition will be 
ultimately expelled by the natural efforts, fo long 
as thefe are continued, no artificial help fhould be 
given or attempted. But when the pains ceafe, or 
when we are fully convinced that they are une- 
qual to the exigencies of the cafe, fuch affiftance 
muft be given as. the fituation of the parent may 
allow and require. 

With this pofition of the head, befides the 
greater length of time which may be required for 
moulding and expelling it, there will alfo be a 
greater diftention of the external parts, becaufe 
the hindhead cannot be cleared of the peringum 
before the chin has defcended as low as the infe- 
rior edge of the fymphyfs of the offa pubis; by 
which an inconvenience is produced equal to what 
an increafed depth of the cavity of the pelvis would 
occafion, or a deficiency of the arch of the pubes. 
There are alfo fome. peculiarities in the operation 
when we deliver-with the forceps or veclis ; but 
of thefe we fhall fpeak when we come to the di- 
rections for the ufe of thofe inftruments. 

6. Prefentation of the Face. 

The prefentation of the face is difcovered by the 
general inequalities of the prefenting part, or by 
the diftinction of the particular parts, as the eyes, 

the 
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the nofe, mouth, orchin. In this prefentation the 
child will generally be expelled by the natural ef-". 
forts, but a much greater length of time willbe re- 
quired for the completion of the labour, for the 
reafons mentioned under the laft caufe, which are 
in this perhaps increafed. But the child may be 
_born- without any injury, though the face will fome- 
times be fwelled in an aftonifhing manner, and 
the external parts of the mother being infinitely 
more diftended than in a natural pofition, greater 
care is neceflary to prevent their laceration. 


Ii after the long continuance of the labour we. 


are convinced that extraordinary affifiance is re- 
quired, then the fame obfervation may be made 
with regard to the ufe of the forceps or vectis as in 
the preceding article; but of the peculiar conduct 
which it may be neceffary to purfue, we thall 
{peak hereafter. 3 

7. Head prefenting with one or both Arms. 

Though the head fhould prefent with one or | 
both arms, experience hath fully proved that a 
woman may be delivered by the natural efforts 
with fafety to herfelf, and without prejudice to 
her child, if the pe/vis be well formed. But asa 
part of the cavity which fhould be appropriated to 
the head will be filled by the additional bulk of 
the arms, there will be an evil fimilar to what — 

would 
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would be produced by a fmall, or by a fomewhat 
diftorted pelvis; and if the pelvis be barely of 
fufficient dimenfions to allow the head of the 
child to pafs through it, then the additional bulk 
of the arms may render the paflage of the head im- 
poffible; or the labour may be fo much retarded 
as to make it what ts properly called difficult. 

_ In the beginning or in the courfe of a labour of 

abe kind, the pra@titioner will often be able to re- 
turn the prefenting arm or arms beyond the head, 
without any detriment; but he muft be very care- 
ful not to folicit the defcent of the arm before the — 
head, left he fhould change the whole fituation of 
the child, and convert that which would have been 
only a variety of a natural into a preternatural la- 
bour. : 
In fome cafes we are enabled to feel the head, a 
foot and an arm at the fame time, and it will then 
be expedient to grafp and bring down the foot, and 
to deliverin that manner. But it behoveth us to 
diftinguith very cautioufly between a hand and a 
foot, becaufe the miftake would lead us to the ne- 
ceflity of turning the child, an operation which 
would otherwife not have been required. 

In prefentations of the head together with 
one or -both arms, unlefs there fhould be any 
particular reafon for our wifhing to turn the 
child, the propriety of which muft reft upon 

the 
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the judgment of the praGtitioner, we are to be 
prepared, and wait with patience for the ex- 
_pulfion of the child by the natural efforts ; or 
when we are convinced by their failure or ceffa- 
tion, that thefe are not equal to the effect, to give 
fuch affiftance as the nature of the cafe may require; 
_and whatever the inftruments which it may be ne- 
ceffary to ufe, are, their ation will be nearly the 
fame, as if the arms had not been in the fe/vis. 

_ Whether thefe cafes are completed by the natu- 
ral efforts, or by the affiftance of inftruments, the 
arms of the child will be very much tumefied or 
bruifed, and the child is for a certain time as un- 
able to ufe them as if they were paralytic. But by . 
the help of fomentations and poultices, and by 
moderate motion and gentle fri€tion, their natural 
appearance and ufe are recovered in the courfe of 
a few days; at leaft I have not feen an inftance of 
any permanent mifchief from this caufe. 

When the extremities prefent at the time of 
birth, there is often a doubt whether the child be 
living or not, unlefs it can be perceived to move. 
Now the fact may be afcertained by the confe- 
quences of any violence, as no part of a dead 
child can either tumefy or change its colour, 
however compreffed it may be, and only fhews 
one kind of violence, that of folution of conti- 
nuity. 
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The Difeafes of the fo ft Parts which occafion af 
cult Labours. 


1. Suppreffion of Urine. 
g HE various affeGtions of the urinary blad-_ F 
& der during pregnancy, have been already 
mentioned. On the commencement of labour, it 
was faid that an involuntary difcharge of the urine 
might be occafioned ; but there is more frequently — 
a difficulty in voiding it,and fometimesthereisato- 


tal fuppreffion. The inconveniencies thence arifing 
will be according to the quantity of urine retained, 
and to the length of time that the bladder may con- 
tinue diftended. The firft will hinder the proper ac- 
tion of the uterus, and will be an impediment 
to the paflage of the head of the child, which will 
not only have a lefs fpace to pafs through, but be 
projected alfo out of its proper direGtion ; and by 
the latter the bladder itfelf may be injured, in con- 
fequence of the preffure which it undergoes from 
the repeated actions of the uterus, by which it may 
become inflamed 3 and in fome cafes in which re- 
lief was not given, it has even been ruptured, the 
patient being thereby deftroyed*. ing 

* See Chapman, page 143, fee alfo Medical seek ae 
and Inquiries, vol. 4. 
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Yn the beginning and courfe of labours, efpeci- 
ally of thofe which are tedious or difficult, great 
attention is therefore to be paid to the ftate of the 
bladder ; the patient is to be frequently admonith- 
ed to void the urine; and in all cafes of doubt we 
are not to confide in any reprefentation, butare to 
be {atisfied only with feeing the quantity of urine 
‘which has been difcharged; error being often | 
committed by confounding the waters of the ovum 
with the urine. By the application of the hand to 
the abdomen of the patient, it is often an ealy 
matter to diftinguifh between the tumour of the 
uterus, and the flattened but circumicribed tumour 
of the bladder, which lyes below and before that 
formed by the uterus: the patient herfelf is fre- 
quently capable alfo of diftinguifhing that pain 
which is the confequence of the ation of the 
uterus, from that which is occafioned by the pref- 
fure upon the diftended bladder. 

To remove that obftacle to the paflage of the 
child, which may be produced by the diftention 
of the bladder ; and to prevent any injury to the 
bladder itfelf, it is neceflary to draw off the urine 
with the catheter, whenever it is retained beyond a 
certain ume or degree. In flighter cafes the come 
mon catheter will anfwer the purpofe ; but when the 
head has been long wedged in the pelvis, there is 
not fuflicient' room for that to pals, even though 
L the 
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the head be: elevated’ or preffed towards the hol- 
low of the facrum, But in fuch cafes the flattened: 
catheter contrived by my very worthy and inge- 
nious friend Dr. Chriffopher Kelly, will often pats 
with eafe and’ convenience. But whatever cathe- 
ter it may be found expedient to ufe, or however 
neceflary it may be to draw: off the urine, we are 
to take care not to introduce the inftrument with 
much force, becaufe we may do as much politive 
mifchief with the inftrument, as we aim or wifh 
to avoid. In fome cafes, though we are affured 
that there isa great quantity of urine in the blad- 
der, the head:of the child is fo immovably locked 
in the pelvis, that we cannot poflibly introduce | 
any catheter, and are therefore obliged to fubmit 
to the inconveniencies which may follow the dif-. 
tention of the bladder. But if care was taken in 
the beginning of labour, this does not often hap- 
pen; nor is it always attended with the evils we 
might dread, the head of the child being at 
length preffed fo low as to allow the urine: 
to efcape, though very flowly. But in all fuch 
cafes it will be prudent and neceflary: to in- 
troduce the catheter before or foon after the ex+ 
pulfion of the placenta, that we'may prevent’ the 
mifchief which might be expe&ed' to follow the 
diftention of the bladder, if that‘ was to remain 
many hours after the delivery, 
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. Stone in the Bladder. 

If a woman fhould’have a ftone in the bladder, 
there would be,no reafon why fhe fhould not be 
with child, and proceed through her pregnancy 
without moleftation. Nor, if it was of a {mall 
fize, would it'be any impediment to her delivery ; _ 
though if it was large, the head of the child could 
not pafs through the pelvis, or not without much 
‘trouble and inconvenience. Of this cafe I have 
never met with an inflance in practice, and may 
therefore be allowed to confider it as very rare» 
though there does not appear to be any reafon for 
judging it impoffible. I have reflected upon the 
cafe, and upon the condu& which it might be ne-— 
ceflary to purfue, if it had occurred to me ; and 
though it behoves me to fpeak with referve, and 
to be fatisfied if little confidence be placed in what 
Tadvance, it is better on the whole to give my 
opinion, than to leave the matter without making 
mention of it, or confidering it. 

In the beginning of labour, fuppofing there is a 
ftone of a large fize in the bladder, one of thefe 
confequences muft follow; the head of the child 
muft advance before the ftone, or the ftone muft 
be protruded before the head of the child. If the 
former fhould be the cafe, we might prefume that 
the labour would proceed in a natural way, as if 
the ftone did not exift; there would, at leaft, be 
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no demand for the affiftance of art, and no room 
to exercife it. But if the ftone fhould be protrud- 
ed before the head of the child, our condu& mutt 
be regulated by the circumftances. It feems rea- 
fonable that we fhould firft attempt to raife the 
head in fuch a manner, and to fuch a degree as to 
allow us to return the ftone beyond the head. But 
if that fhould be found impra@ticable, either: be- 
caufe the head of the child was too far advanced, 
or firmly locked in the pelvis, we muft then 
weigh the evils to be apprehended, from the com- 
-preffion of the foft parts, that is, of the anterior 
part of the vagina, and the pofterior part of the 
_- bladder, between the head of the child, and the 
_ftone in the bladder ; befides the diftraQion of the 

parts which muft be neceffarily occafioned. What- 
ever condu& we might purfue muft be attended 
with fome evils, and as it is only in our power to 
choofe the leaft of thefe, it feems better even in 
the time of labour, to fuffer the evils which might 
follow the performance of the operation for ex- 
tracting the ftone, than to fuffer thofe which may 
be occafioned by the compreffion. With regard 
to the operation, there is both lefs difficulty and 
danger in women than in men, though thefe 
will in fome meafure depend upon the fize of the 
ftone. In fome cafes alfo in which the ftone is con- 
tained 
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tained ina diftin® cell of the bladder, and could 
not therefore be grafped or extra@ted- by the for- 
ceps when introduced ; it has been -propofed to 
‘make an incifion through the anterior part of the 
vagina, direAly upon the ftone. ‘This operation, 
which may in fome cafes be eligible, has been per- 
formed twice, by two furgeons of great ability 
and eminence in the country, and as I was in- 
formed, without occafioning the effec to be ap- 
prehended ; that of leaving a fiftulous opening by 
which the urine ‘would have been voided for the 
remainder of the patient’s life. 

3. Excrefcences of the Os Uteri. 

Excrefcences of thé os uteri are ufually combined 
with fome degree of fcirrhous difpofition of that 
part. It was before obferved that excrefcencesdo 
not prevent conception, or difturb pregnancy; 
but according to their fize and fituation, they muft 
neceflarily be obftacles at the time of labour. The 
following cafe, which was curious in the circume 
ftances attending, as well as the nature of the 
complaint, I may be permitted to tranfcribe, as it 
was an example of an excrefcence of the largeft 
fize I have ever feen. 

In June 1770, I was defired to fee a patient in 
the eighth month of her pregnancy, who in the 
preceding night hada profufe hemorrhage. Her 
countenance os the effets of the great lofs of — 

blood | 
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blood fhe. had fuftained; and from the reprefenta- 
tion of the cafe given me by the gentleman. who 
was firft called in, I concluded that the placenta 
Was fixed over the os uteri. On examination | felt 

a very large flefhy tumour at the extremity of the 
‘vagina, reprefenting and nearly equalling in ,fize the 
placenta, which I judged itto be. Had this been 
the.cafe, there could not be a doubt of the pro- 
pricty and neceflity of delivering the patient {pee- 
dily ; and with that intention 1 paffed my finger 
xound the tumour, to difcover the flate of the os ute- 
vi; but this I could not find: and ona more accurate © 
examination, I was.convinced that this tumour was 
anexcrefcence growing from the os uteri,witha very 
extended and broad bafis. Ithen concluded ‘that 
the patient was not with child, notwithftanding the 
diftention of the abdomen, but that fhe laboured un- 
der fome difeafe which refembled pregnancy ; and 
that the hemorrhage was the confequence of the 
difeafe. A motion which was very evidently per- 
ceived when I applied my hand to the abdomen, 
did-not prevail with me to alter this opinion. 

It was of all others a cafe in which a confulta- 
tion was defirable, both to decide upon the difeafe, 
and the meafures which it might be neceflary to pur- 
fue; andfeveral gentlemen of eminence were called 
in. That fhe was a¢tually pregnant, was proved 
tothe fatisfaflion of every one; and it was'then 

concluded, 
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concluded, that fuch means fhould be ufed as might 
prevent or leffen the hemorrhage, and that we 
fhould wait and'fee what efforts might be natu- 
rally made for accomplifhing the delivery. 

No very urgent fymptom occurred till the latter 
end of July, when the hemorrhage returned ina 
very alarming way, and it was thought neceflary 
that the patient fhould be delivered. There was not 
a pot (libility of extirpating the tumour, and yetit was 
of fuch a fize as to prevent the child from being born 
in any other way than by leffening the head. 'This 
was performed; but after many attempts to extract 
the child, the patient was fo exhaufted, that it be- 
came neceffary to leave her to her repofe, and'very 
foon after our leaving her, fhe expired. 

We were permitted to examine the body. There’ 
was no appearance of difeafe in any of the abdo- 
minal vifcera, or on the external furface of the 
uterus, which was of its regular form; and when 
a large oval piece was taken out of the anterior 
part, the child, which had’ no marks of putrefac- 
tion, was found in:a natural pofition, An incifion 
was made on each fide of the cervix to the vagina,, 
and then a large cauliflower excrefcence’ was 
found growing to. the whole anterior part of 
the os utex?. The placenta adhered with its whole 
furface; fo that the blood which’ fhe had loft 
muft have been difcharged from the tumour. 


The 
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The propriety or advantage of a practice by 
which the life of neither the parent or child was 
preferved, ought to be confidered; but fuch cafes 
occur fo rarely, that there is always room for ani- 
madverfion, when they are concluded. Yet the 
general principle of its being ever our duty to 
preferve both their lives, if poffible; or to 
preferve that of the parent; or, if fhe cannot 
be preferved, then to fave the child, if it isin 
eur power; would have been a better guide on 
this occafion, than that which was followed. 

Excrefcences of a fmaller fize are not unfre- 
quently met with in practice ;and as even thefe are 
ufually accompanied with fome degree of {cir- 
rhous difpofition of the os uteri, more time is re- 
quired for the completion of the labours. It is alfo 
to be remarked, that in cafes of this kind, there is 
often a long continuance of the pains without any 
fenfible effect; but all atonce, the rigid osuteri yields 
and dilates fpeedily and unexpe@tedly, or perhaps 
in fome inftances is lacerated. During labours of 
this kind, and after delivery alfo, the great obje@ 
is to guard againft all caufes of inflammation, at 
firft perhaps local, but afterwards extending to 
other parts, connected or readily confenting with 


the uterus, and more immediately neceffary for the 
functions of life. 
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4. Cicatrices in the Vagina. | 

From difeafes of the foft parts, efpecially 
from violence fuftained in former hard labours, 
the vagina may have become ulcerated: and when 
care was not taken to prevent the furfaces from 
abiding in conta& with each other, the oppofite 
fides might adhere in different degrees; accord-. 
ing to the depth and extent of the ulceration. 
When the ulcération fs flight, and the inflamma- 
tion is not fo great ag to bring the tumefied parts 
into contaét, after a certain time they heal; bur 
_ticatrices being formed, the diameter of the paf- 
fage is leflened, and the part is left Wwith a difin- 
Clination to yield on any future occafion. In fome 
cafes a fuperficial flough has been thrown off from 
the whole internal furface of the vagina, and cicas 
trices of an irregular kind formed from the os uteri 
to the external orifice. In other cafes there has 
been a cicatrice only at one part, and if this fhould 
happen near the external orifice, the contraGion 
is fuch as to mimick ah unruptured hymen, 

Amidft a great variety of cafes of cicatrices in 
the vagina, I have not met with one example in 
which they were able to withftand the preflure of 
the head of the child, if the pains were of the cuf- 
tomary ftrength.. The labours. have indeed been 
retarded, but they have terminated favourably. 
But when the difficulty arifing from this caufe 
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has been combined with other caufes, it muft of 


courfe have added to the trouble which the patient 
would otherwife have undergone. Or, if the pains 
fhould ceafe before the labour is completed, then 
fuch affiftance muftbe given asthe cafe may require; 
being on our guard that we do not offer affif- 
tance before there are proofs of the neceflity, and 
we are affured that the difficulty cannot be over- 
come by the natural efforts, 

5. Adhefions of the Vagina. 

Adhefions of the vagina are occaftoned by an in- 
creafed degree of the fame caufes as thofe which 


occafion cicatrices. ‘There may be an adhefion in 


women who were never pregnant, or it may be 
the confequence of a flough thrown off after a 
former labour, with or withovy the ufe of inftru- 
ments*®. Cafes of adhefions of this kind are com- 
monly mentioned as of very ealy management, no- 


_thing more being required, it 1s faid, than to feparate | 


the united furfaces with a knife, and to prevent their 
re-union by the introduCtion of a tent or canula 


for that purpofe. It is true, when the adhefion — 


has taken place near the external orifice, that it is 


1m 


* T have been informed of the cafe of a patient who was 
in the hands of a very {kilful ‘practitioner, in whom, after 
her delivery, which was not attended with any circumftances 


of peculiar difficulty, the whole internal furface of the 


vagina, and all the external parts entirely floughed away. 
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an general managed without difficulty ; but when 
ihe parts adhere high up in the vagina, then it ap- 
pears from the ftructure that there is need of the 
greateft circumf{pection, left on the one hand we 
perforate the bladder, or, on the other, the rectum, 
all thefe parts being drawn clofe together. When 
_ therefore an adhefion of this kind takes place after | 
the age of menftruation, it is better to fuffer the 
menftruous difcharge to be colle@ed; and after a 
certain time, the part where the incifion ought to. 
be made, will be pointed out. 

It is poffible for an adhefion to take place after 
a woman is become pregnant; of courfe when la- 
bour came on, the contents of the gravid uterus 
would be impelled againft the adhering part, which 
would either feparate or refift the exclufion of the 
child. In the former cafe nothing would be re- 
quired to be done ; but in the latter, it would be 
neceflary to divide the united parts by an incifion, 
with great care, and to a certain degree, leaving 
the full feparation to be made by the membranes 
containing the waters, or by the head of the ea 

6. Steatomatofe Tumours. 

Of this caufe of difficult labours I have never 
met with an inftance in my own practice; but the 
following cafe was communicated to me by agen- 
tleman whofe authority 1s unexceptionable, 
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A lady, after the birth of her eighth child, fell 
into a ftate of bad health, with many painful and 
troublefome fymptoms, but no marked difeafe, 
Thefe were by fome phyficians confidered as ner- 
vous, by others as fcorbutic, and by others as 
rheumatic, or of a gouty nature. A variety of me- 
dicines were given, and means tried for her relief, 
Eut without any good effet. At the expiration of 
two years fhe became again pregnant, All her 
former labours had been very eafy and natural ; 
but when Dr. : 
ment of this, he found an obftru@ion at the fu- 
perior apertyre of the pelvis, which he believed 
could only be occafioned by the projeétion of the 
loweft lumbar vertebra, or the upper part of the 
facrum. twas then fuppofed that fhe had the 
oftecfarcofis, of which her complaints had been the 
fymptoms. It was impoffible for her to be deliver- 
ed in any other way than by leffening the head of 
the child. She died on the fourth day after her de- 
livery. Leave was given to open the body, and 
when the pelvis was examined, the tumour which 
was imagined to be a projection of the bones, was 
found to be an excrefcence of a firm, fatty fubftance, 
{pringing from one fide of the upper part of the 
facram, ‘and pafling acrofs fo as to fill up the 
greater part of the fuperior aperture of the pelvis. 

| | | Ie 


was called at the commence- . 
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Tt is probable that the complaints of this lady 
were occafioned by the preffure of this tumour up- 
on the uterus; and had the real ftate’ of the cafe 
been known before the time of labour, or even 
during her labour, it does not appear to have been 
proper, or within the bounds of the art, to have at- 
tempted or afforded her any other affiftance. 

7. Enlargement of the Ovaria. 

Difeafes of the ovaria, both of the {cirrhous and 
dropfical kind, efpecially the latter, are very fre- 
quent. Either of thefe muft generally prevent 
conception; but as one of the ovaria may be very 
much difeafed, when the other is in a perfealy 
healthy ftate, inftances fometimes occur of women 
becoming pregnant under fuch circumftances, and 
then the enlarged ovartum may produce inconve- 
niencies during pregnancy, or become an obftacle 
10 the progrefs of labour. 

With the hiftory of two cafes of this kind, I was 
many years ago favoured by Dr. “fohn Ford, a gen- 
tleman of great fkill and experience. In the for- 
mer he was furprifed to find a large and firm tu- 
mour lying between the rectum and vagina, and 
filling up all the concavity of the facrum, and a 
_ confiderable fhare of the cavity of the pelvis. Be- 
ing convinced of the impoffibility of the child 
paffing by this tumour, which did not yield or di. 
munifh by the force of the pains, it was determined 

that 
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that the patient ought to be delivered by lefiening 
thehead of the child. The operation was performed 
with great care, but the patient died at the end of 
three weeks. When the body was opened, the 
tumour was found to be an encyfted dropfy of the 
ovarium, in which there was a confiderable quane 
tity of hair. 

In the latter cafe, which in all its circumftanees 
refembled the former, inftead of leffening the head 
ef the child, a trocar was paffed through the pof- 
terior part of the vagina, direcly into the tumour. 
A large quantity of water was immediately dif- 
charged, the tumour fubfided, anda living child 
was born without any further. affiftance. This 
patient recovered from her lying-1, but fome time 
after becoming heétic, fhe died at the end of about 
fix months, though from the fymptoms it did not 
appear that the fever was occafioned either by the 
difeafe or the operation. 

Having related thefe two cafes, I have faid all 
which ] had to advance on the fubje@t, except that 
I have met with more than one inftance of a cir- 
cumfcribed tumour on one fide of the pelvis, which 
Jat firft fufpected to be a difeafed ovarium. But as 
thefe tumours have always given way to the pref- 
fore of the head of the child, the paflage of which 
they have only retarded for a fhort time,I have con- 
cluded they were formed cither by fome foft fatty 

fubftance, 
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fubftance, or were cyfts containing lymph cafually 
effufed, and forming to itfelf a cyft of the cellular 
membrane. But on taking an examination after 
delivery, the tumours were found to have again 
acquired their primitive form and fize. 

8. Rupture of the Uterus. 

The human uterus is found to retain its original 
thicknefs during the time of pregnancy, notwith- 
ftanding its diftention; or to become fomewhat 
thicker than it was in the ‘animpregnated ftate. 
This thicknefs, we have therefore reafon to think, 
is, confequent to fome principle acquired, and coe- 
yal with conception. But if the whole, or any 
part of the aterus, fhould be depriv ed of this prin- 
ciple, or affe&ted with any difeafe deftructive of its 
operation, then the whole, or the part fo affeted, 
would be mechanically diftended, and become thin- 
ner in proportion to its diftention; and at the time of 
Jabour, whenthe ation pe eee than 
the unthickened part of the uterus was able to bear, 
the uterus would be of courfe ruptured. Or if is 
uterus which had acquired its proper thicknefs, be- 
came affected with any difeafe, weakening its pow- 
er, and fpeedy in its progrefs, the texture of fome 
part fo affeéted might be deftroyed, and the wterus 
ruptured by its own action in the time of labour. 
~The uterus may alfo be ruptured by attempts to 
pafs the hand for the purpofe of turning a child, if 

vs it 
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it was ftrongly contracted; but in this Jat éafe 4 
rupture could only happen when the force with 
which the hand was introduced, was combined 
with the proper action of the uterus ; for no perfor 
has the power to force his hand through an healthy 
and unacting uterus. 

Some of the caufes of the rupture of the aterus; 
are unavoidable ; for it is not within the fphere of 
human abilities, to give to any part the principle 
by which it has the difpofition to perform any 
fun@tion; though art may excite it to aétion if 
dormant, or reprefs it when too vehement. But 
the two other caufes, that which is preceded by 
inflammation, or that which may be occafioned by 


attempts to turn the child, may be corre¢ted or 


avoided, by abftaining from the ufe of all fuch 


means as are likely to act as caufes of inflamma- 


tion; or from making fuch attempts as may be ne- 
ceflary for the purpofe of turning a child, when 
ithe aGtion’ of the uterus is flronge. 

The rupture of the uterus is wfually accompanied 
with a fenfe of fomething giving way internally, 
with an inftant vomiting of brown humour, and 
a total ceffation of the pains. After thefe fymp- 


toms, by the application of the hand to the abdo- 


men, the limbs of the child are fo eafily diftinguifh- 
ed. through the integuments, as to leave no room 
to doubt ef the accident; and if the head of the 

child 
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-thild be not locked in the pe/vis, it immediately 
recedes, or even goes out of the reach of a com- 
non examination. 

When a rupture of the aterus has Niapcas: 
there is little chance of. the patient furviving it; 
and it might be doubted, whether it would be more 
eligible to fuffer the patient to die without giving 
her further trouble, or whether it was our duty, 
hopelefs as the cafe muft be, to pafs the hand into 
the uterus, to turn and deliver the child by the 
feet, or withthe forceps, or in any way the cafe 
would allow. Whatever were the fentiments of 
_ practitioners formerly, is not to us very material ; 
but befides fome others of which I have been in- 
formed, a cafe has occurred to my very worthy, 
able, and experienced friend Dr. Andrew Douglas, 
in which though the uterus was ruptured, he turned 
the child, and the patientrecovered. If no other 
cafe had ever occurred, I apprehend that this 
would be of fufficient authority, to render it in fu- 
ture the indifpenfible duty of every praCtitioner 40 

act ina fimilar manner ; and bad as the chance of 
the patient is, to be ftrenuous in ufing all the 
means which art diCtates, to extricate her, if 
poffible, from her danger. But for further infor- 
-mation on this head, I refer the reader to the 
Effay on the rupture of the uterus, publifhed by 
Dr. Douglas, 
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HESE caufes of difficult labours I have enti 
merated in this order, with the hope of 
pointing out a more ufeful method of arranging 
the knowledge we poflefs, and of removing fome 
part of that obfcurity in which the praGtice of mid- 
wifery has been involved, and by which its further 
improvement hath been hindered, ‘Two things 
appear in the general refult; firft, that the evils 
attending parturition are more frequently adventi- 
tious, than neceflary and unavoidable; and fecond- 
ly, that the native powers of the conftitution, 
when not interrupted, are not only fuperior to the 
common obftrutions of the procefs, but in genc- 
gal, to. every kind and degree of | deviation 
from the natural courfe of labours. Yet with every 
prudential regard to our own conduct, and the 
moft judicious regulation of that of our patient, 
we fhall in pra@tice certainly meet with cafes in 
which, either from the debility of thofe powers 
which ufually exift, and which ought to be exert- 
ed; or, from the greatnefs or ftubbornefs of the 
obftructing caufe, we fhall be compelled by ne- 


_ceility to give artificial affiftance, or the Rather, 
or child, or both will be loft. 


Before 
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Before we proceed to the confiderationof the vari- 
ous means which have been contrived for the relief 
of women in cafes of difficult parturition, it may be 
again obferved, that the caufes of difficulty are ge~ 
nerally combined ; and as there are very few in- 
ftances of a difeafe, according tothe fimple def- 
nition of it, in nofological writers, fo there are few 
examples of difficult labours produced by one fingle 
caufe, Together with the dribbling of the waters, 
thére will often be a retraGion of the head of the 
child from the fhortnefs of the Jums; and with 
great rigidity of the parts, or a {mall pelvis, there 
may be a weak action of the uterus, oe fo on to 
an almoft endlefs variety. One caufe will however 
predominate, and of. courfe become the principal | 
objeat of our attention. Eut when by time, or art, 
abat caufe is removed, we muft apply ourfelyes to 
the removal of that which is important in the next 
degree ; and fometimes the.fame means may be 
properly ufed for the removal of difficulties pro- 
ceeding from feveral different caufes. | : 
But befides the caules already mentioned, there 
is one much more frequent than the reft, avhich is 
the derangement of the order of the labour by an 
officious interpofition, or by improper management. 
Upon this fubje& it would be unpardonable to 
make an affertion which is not fupported by expe- 
rience; but I am f ully conyinced that the far 
_— | N 2 ercater 
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ereater number of really: difficult labours to 
which I have been called, and I muft not 
conceal the truth on this occafion, fome of thofe 
which have been originally under my own care, 
were not of that denomination from any unavoid- 
able neceffity, but were rendered fuch by impro- 
per managenrent. Nor does the difturbance of 
the order of a labour, depend upon the spracti- 
tioner alone; for the intraCtability’ of the patient 
herfelf*, or of her friends and attendants, which 
though it may be generally founded in compaffion 
to her fufferings, may alfo arife from many other, 
motives, are not rarely productive of the fame 


effect. 
On the part of the practitioner there is not only 


required much previous knowledge and prefent 
judgment, to diftinguifh in cafes of great difficulty, 
which of them may demand the afliftance of art, 
and which may be refigned to the efforts of nature ; 
but there is no fitvation, in which there is occa- 
fion for greater addrefs to procure the confidence 
and co-operation of all the parties concerned; or 
for more firmnefs in the purfuit of the negative 

| : conduct, 


* Dela part de la mere c’eft quelquefois fa mauvaife hu- 
meur, fon impatience, fon indocilité, la violence et la irre- 
gularité dés mouvements. | ; 
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condu&, which it is abfolutely neceflary to fole 
low. Whatever may be the refolution of particu-. 
lar women, and whatever may be the general ef- 
timation of natural labours, every woman is im- 
preffed with the opinion, and the opinion is often 
well founded,that in difficult ones, her life muft be 
preferved by the fill and judgment of the pra@i- 
_fioner, under whofe care fhe is placed. If there- 
fore her confidence is fecured, the delay to give 
affiftance will be conftrued into a proof that none 
is required, and of freedom from danger. | 

_ The diftrefs and pain which women often en- 
dure while they are ftruggling through a difhcule 
labour, is beyond all defcription, and feems to be 
more than human nature is able to bear under any 
other circumftances. The great principle of all 
their patience and refolution, is perhaps that deep- 
rooted affeGtion of the parent to the offspring, im- 
planted in the female mind. But the principle 
of felf-prefervation, though varying in its opera- 
tion, will recur, and demand its fhare of regard. 
In long and continued labours it is therefore 
proper by frequent allufions to the child, to en- 
courage and ftrengthen the former principle, for 
its power is leflened or overcome. by the weight of 
their prefent diftrefs; their love for their child is 
conquered ; and the profpect of diftant pleature 1s 

not 
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not able to ftand in competition withthe evils of the 
prefent moment. With the firmeftde termination to 
do what is right, they perfuade themfelves that the 
child is dead ; that the objeét for which they fhould 

- perfevere, no longer exifts ; and the praétitioner in 
oppolition to his own feelings, and againft the fo- 
licitation of thofe who confide in him, is often the 
only advocate for the child. But his decifion to a® 
in cafes in which the life of a child is concerned, 
mutt ftand upon a better principle than conformity ta 
the inclinations of others; and though he might a- 
void»prefent cenfure, or even gain prefent credit, by 
giving artificial affitiance unnecefiarily, when thecafe 
comes to be reviewed, and it alwaysis reviewed,the 
‘blame of acting precipitately in cafes which do not 
terminate fortunately, will be caft uponhim,and their 
farisfaGtion will beveftablithed by the difcovery of 
fome caufe of blame’in-his condu&. Jn the exer- 
-cife of the moft hazardous part of a. profeffion, 
-perhaps im general more fubje& to cenfure than 
any other, it behoveswus tobe particularly circum- 
fpect: and though events are often beyond the 
power of human controul, we may always a@t with 

vintelligence, with prudence, and firmnefs; and 

“no man’s character can long be fupported, if he is 

“not governed by the determination to do what is 

eright, to the beft of his judgment and power, 


But 
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Fut however averfe the pra@itioner may be to 
the ufe of fuch means as may be dangerous to, or 
even deftructive of. the child, cafes muft occur in 


which the affiftance of art will be abfolutely need- 


= 


ful,and the ufe of inftruments juftified. As corre a 
judgment muft alfo be exercifed, and equal care 
taken that he does not delay that affiftance which 
may be neceffary, fo long,that it cannot an{wer the 
end for which it was given; or while he is endea- 
vouring to preferve the life of the child, he may 
lofe that of the mother alfo, which certainly is of 


more value. 


The intentions in the ufe of inftruments may be 


of three kinds. Firft, to preferve the life both of the 


parent and child: fecondly, to preferve the life of 
the parent ; and thirdly, to preferve the life of the 
child. The, initruments contrived to anfwer the 
the firft intention, are the fillet, the forceps, and 
the veciis. Ofeachofthefe, together with all the 
collateral circumftances which demand our regard, 
we fhall fpeak in their turn, and then proceed to 
the confideration of the other intentions, 
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ON THE FILLET, FORCEPS, AND VECTIS, 


W uen men, firft collected into focieties, 
had provided for their fubfiftence, they would 
endeavour to amend their ftate, by removing 
fuch evils and inconveniencies as were moft 
urgent, either from their importance or fre- 
quency. Next to thofe arts by which the 
means of fupport were acquired, that of me- 
dicine would be of principal confideration, as 
from the nature of their employments, hunt- 
ing, fifhing, paftoral or agricultural, men mutt 
have been hable to difeafes and to injuries, ~ 
A 2 which 
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which by accident or trial, they would learn 
fome method of relieving; and he that fhould 
have acquired the greateft collection of know- 
ledge, or the mon dexterous method of ap- 
plying it to ufeful purpofes, would have be- 
come a phyfician. But the origin and pro- 
erefs of that branch of medicine of which 
we are treating, would be fomewhat different. 
When the cuftoms and manners of life were 
fimple, and not much difpofed to produce dif- 
eafes, difficulty or danger in the parturition 
of women would feldom occur; and notwith- 
ftanding the diftrefs with which they might 
fometimes be accompanied, the general ter- 
mination of labours would be eafy and fafe. 
In the very few cafes which might require 
more than ordinary affiftance, there were none 
to afford it; and thofe women who could not 
bring forth their children by their own efforts, 
were fuffered to die without any attempts 
being made to relieve them, according to the 
relations which are given of the people of 
fome countries, even at this day. | 
_ As mankind advanced in civilization, the 
evils attending parturition would probably 
incr eafe, SARE ignorance or inability to) give 
relief might long. continue; but the fupy dica- 
alons 
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tions for afliftance, and the: affections of men, 
would not permit them to remain uncon- 
cerned {peftators of the mifery of thafe; to 
whom they were indebted for the chief part, 
of their happinefs. They gave fuch aid as 
their information or ingenuity enabled them 
to devife, and this, in the firit inftance, con+ 
fitted of ceremonies'and amulets, or medicines, 
to which fome myfterious properties were 
attributed, as the fkins and {ome other parts 
of ferpents, the eagle ftone, the blood-ftone, 
the ftony fubftance found in the head of a 
fhark, with many others of the like kind; 
and fuch things might fuccour the minds of 
women, ftrengly imprefled with a fenfe of 
their utility, overwhelmed at the fame time 
with extreme pain and apprehenfion. In times 
more enlightened, for every kind of diftrefs 
religion ae its confolations, by foothing 
the mind, by teaching mankind, when op- 
prefled with ae ie. to ule their own. 
endeavours, the neceflity of fubmitting to 
evils which could not be prevented or avoid- 


ed, and by encouraging with the hope of . 


happy events. After the difcovery of the me- 
chanic arts, thefe were applied to the exi- 
gencies of every occafion; and when the fuf- 
a yee ferines 
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ferings of women in child-birth could no 
longer be endured, attempts were made to re- 
lieve them by extracting, without regard to 
its fafety, the head of a child which could 
not be expelled by the efforts of the mother; 
and for this purpofe the firft kind of forceps 
was invented and ufed. ‘The fame motives 
of compaffion or affection which led to the 
with of relieving women, would readily ex- 
tend to children; and, to combine the interefts 
of both, fillets and the forceps, now in com- 
mon ufe, were contrived. When the head of 
a child was found to be too large to pafs 
through a very fmall or a diftorted pelvis 
with the help of fuch contrivances, there was 
no relief to be obtained except the head of the 
child was leffened, and for this purpofe, per- 
forators and crotchets of various kinds were in- 
vented. ‘The intrepidity of fome man fee- 
ing no other way of giving relief, or the def- 
perate refolution i. (hase woman frantic 
with her fufferings, might lead to a more 
fummary way of obtaining it; and, with ade- 
termination to free her ia om the caufe of her 
mifery, or to put an end to her exiftence, a 
child might have been extracted through a 
wound meee into the part which gontuitied 
5 it, 
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it, and the manner of performing the Cefa- 
rean operation would be fhewn. | 

In fome times and countries in Shieh the 
forceps and other inftruments of that kind were 
not known, or their ufe not fully underftood, 
and afterward, in fome cafes not thought 
fuitable for their ufe, it became a cuftom in 
many difficult labours, by whatever caufe 
produced, to return the prefenting head, to 
pafs the hand into the uterus, to turn and 
deliver the child by the feet. But this opera- 
tion of turning could only be performed under 
very limited circumftances; for if the head 
of the child was very low in the pe/vis, or the 
uterus ftrongly contracted round its body, it 
could not be done, or not without defeating 
the very purpofe for which the operation was 
performed, producing at the fame time great 
danger to the parent. Yet. cafes may occur 
in which by turning the child, the chance of 
faving its life is greater than can be gained by 
the ufe of any inftrument, of which the fol- 
lowing is an example. 

Many years ago! attended a patient in two 
labours, in both of which there was a necef- 
fity of delivering with inftruments, on account 
of the {mallnefs and diftortion of the pe/vis, 
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and neither of the children could be pre 
ferved. In her next pregnancy I made a pro- 
pofal to bring on premature labour, to which 
fhe and her faane would not confent, and I 
was difmiffed from my attendance. In the 
courfe of twelve or fourteen years fhe had 
five more children, not one of which was 
born living. In the forty-fixth year of her 
age the proved with child, and again applied 
tome. When her labour came on, the firft 
ftage was fuffered to proceed without inter- 
ruption, but when the membranes broke, I 
without delay paffed my hand into the wzerus, 
and eafily brought down the feet and body of 
the child; but the head being {topped by the 
narrowne{fs of the fuperior aperture of the 
pelvis, I was obliged to exert, and to continue, 
much force before it could be extraéted. The 
child was born with very little appearance of 
life; but by the ftrenuous ufe of the common 
means it was recovered. On the left parietal 
bone there was a depreffion of confiderable 
extent, and to my apprehenfion of full one 
inch in depth; but the depreffed part gra- 
dually rofe, in the courfe of a few: une 
the bone regained its natural form, and the 
child-was for feveral ayes in good health, 
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‘The woman recovered without any atowrard 
circumiétance. 

But the fuccefs of fuch attempts to pre~ 
_ ferve the life of a child is very precarious; and 
the operation of turning a child under the 
circumftances before ftated, is rather to be 
confidered among thofe things of which ay 
experienced man may fometimes avail him- 
{elf in critical fituations, than as fubmitting to 
the ordinary rules of pratice. | 


SECTION dy, 


ON FILLETS. 


Tue fillet ufed in the practice of mid- 
wifery is a fingle band, intended to be fixed 
upon the heads of a child detained in its paf- 
fage through the pe/vis, for the purpote of 
extracting fixe head. | 

It has been fuppofed that fillets were ufed 
in the practice of midwifery as early as the 
time of Hippocrates ; but whenever they were 
invented, they have undergone a variety of | 
changes, 
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changes, by which it was intended to gain 
fome advantage, or to avoid fome inconve- 
nience. Fillets were conftruéted of filk, 
cotton, linen, or leather of divers kinds, 
ftrengthened or rendered more commodious 
by the addition of cane, whalebone, wire, or 
very thin and narrow plates of iron, varioufly 
braided and worked together according to the 
opinion or judgment of the contriver. 

The manner of applying the fillet was, by 
conducting it to fome fixed point, or round 
the circumference of the head of a child, as 
high up in the pe/vis as could be reached ; 
then, after twifting the two ends together to 
acquire a firm hold, we were taught to ex- 
tract, in a proper direction, with all the force 
the fillet enabled us to ufe, or the neceflity of 
the cafe might require. 3 

The peculiar advantages expected to 
be derived from fillets were thefe. ‘They 
were fuppofed to be applicable with great 
facility in every direction of the head, or 
when this was too high to allow of the 
ufe of any other inftrument recommended 
with the fame intention; to fupply us with 
{ufficient power to extract the head when de- 
tained an unreafonable time, by any caufe, 
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to the hazard of the mother or child; and to 
do lefs injury to either, on account of the 
foftnefs and pliability of the materials of which 
they were compofed. 

But experience has fully proved that a fillet 
of any kind could not be applied without 
much difficulty and trouble; that when ap- 
plied it was very apt to flip ; that when it re- 
mained fixed, it was often inadequate to the 
purpofe of extracting the head; that it creat- 
ed new difficulties, or added to thofe which 
before exifted, by changing the pofition of the 
head; and that the injury done to the mother 
or child was not in proportion to the hardnefs 
of the materials of which inftruments were 
conftru€ted, but according to the violence 
with which they were ufed. 

For thefe reafons fillets of every kind gra- 
dually declined in eftimation, and they are 
now wholly negletted.. They may be confi- 
dered among the firft attempts of art to give 
relief, which have been fuperfeded by other 
contrivances, equally fafe and more effica- 
cious. 
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SECTION IIt. 


ON THE FORCEPS. 


Tue forceps ufed in the practice of mid- 
wifery, is an inftrument-compofed of two 
equal parts, each part confifting of a blade 
and handle, fo formed that, when applied 
feparately upon the head of a child obftructed 
in its pafflage through the pe/vis, they may be © 
connected together, and ufed as two alter- 
nate or conjoined levers, for the purpofe of 
_ extracting it. 

Forceps have been made of wood or Gliren. 
but generally of iron properly tempered, and 
cwhen ufed, fhould be covered with {mooth 
and thin leather, which .without any figni- 
ficant increafe of bulk, renders their introduc- 
tion more eafy, and takes off, both in appear- 
ance and reality, the afperity of the inftru- 
ment. Each blade muft be introduced 
feparately, but in fuch direftions, that when 
introduced they may be antagonifts to each 
other; and there have been different contr1- 
vances to keep them fixed together. 

It 
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It would be difficult to determine the time 
when forceps were firft ufed, but we have 
very early accounts ef two kinds, with one 
of which it was intended to extraé the child, 
without regard to the injury which might be 
done to it, and with the other to extract and 
preferve its life. The firft was armed with 
tecth or fharp protuberances on the internal 
furface which grafped the head ; but thofe of 
the fecond kind had no protuberances, and 
when ufed, were clothed with linen or fome 
foft material, to prevent their doing any in- 
jury to the child. The firft are never ufed 
at the prefent time, and would have been 
forgotten, except for the patterns which 
are “preferved 3 in the colle&tions of thofe who 
have taught the art. Of the latter kind there 
is an endlefs variety, but every variety regards 
one or other of thefe conditions; their length, 
their ftirength, or their different degrees, or 
kinds of curvature. | 

From the length of the forceps formerly 
made, we may conclude that it was ufual to © 
apply them before, or as foon as the head of 
‘the child had entered the fuperior aperture of 
the pe/vis; and from their ftrength, that it 
was thought neceflary to spawids for the 
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exertion of great force. ‘The common cur 
vature was varied according to the opinion 
entertained of the form and dimenfions of the 
head of a child at the time of birth; but the 
lateral curvature was given for the accommo- 
dation of the inftrument to the form of the 
pelvis, or for leflening the preflure upon, 
and of courfe the danger of lacerating, the 
external parts, when the child was extracted. 
As the forceps, though well applied, fome- 
times flipped from the head when brought 
into action, a groove, with a flight eminence 
on each fide, was propofed to be made on that 
part of the internal furface which embraced 
the head, to prevent that accident, and to 
allow of a change in the manner of acting, by 
admitting fome degree of rotation. 

Forceps have alfo been contrived in fuch a 
manner that one blade received the other, 
and thefe were called male and female. They 
have alfo been made with hinges or joints be- 
tween the handle and blade of each, anfwer- 
ing no other purpofe than that of concealing 
them, that there might be an opportunity of 
performing the operation with them in a 
‘clandeftine manner. But as the reafons for 


ufing the forceps will juftify the operation to 
the 
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the moft fevere examiner; and as thefe may 
be explained without adding to the terror or 
- diftrefs either of the patient or her friends, 
there never can be occafion for concealment 3 
which, in thefe cafes, ought to raife a fufpi- 
cion of the judgment or integrity of thofe 
who fhould attempt to practife it. ‘There 
is, in truth, more frequently a neceflity of 
refifting the folicitations both of patients 
and friends, urging us to the ufe of initru- 
ments, than of perfuading them to comply 
with our propofals when we think — 
needful. 

Befides the different kinds of forceps which 
confift of two blades, others have been con- 
trived with three. By thofe who fuppofed 
labours to be chiefly obftructed or rendered 
difficult by the inflexion of the os coccygis, a 
third blade was added for the purpofe of 
raifing the head of the child over that part. 
But thofe who fuppofed difficulties to be oc- 
cafioned by the /acrum jetting, and of courfe 
projecting the head of the child over the /ym- 
phyfis of the offa pubis, added a third blade for 
the purpofe of bringing back the head thus 
projected, into a right fe with the cavity of 
the pelvis, before any attempt was made to ex- 

tract 
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tract it with the other two blades. What- 
ever credit may be due to the authors of thefe 
contrivances for their ingenuity, the third 
blade has certainly been added on erroneous 
principles; and forceps thus conftructed, 
would not only be embarrafling in practice, 
but in every cafe, as far as can be judged, 
ufelefs or injurious. 

It is remarkable that forceps were made of 
an unneceflary length, when we were forbid 
to apply them before the head of a child had 
defcended very low into the peAzs ; and they 
were made very ftrong, when it was well 
underftood that far lefs force than they enabled 
us to ufe, could be exerted with propriety or 
fafety. They were however by degrees 
made fhorter and lefs cumberfome, and about 
the year 1748, Dr. Wilham Smellie, who was 
eminent in practice, and as a teacher of mid- 
wifery in London, altered them, and brought 
into general ufage a kind of forceps, more 
convenient than any before contrived. Thefe 
before they are curved do not meafure more 
than twelve inches from the end of the handle 
to the extremity of the blade ; and, when pro- 
perly curved, little more than eleven inches, 
of which the handle meafures near five inches. 
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The wideft part of the blade meafures about 
one inch and five eighths, and this gradually 
declines towards the handle, preferving at the 
fame time the flatnefs of the blade till it 
meets the handle, Being fimple in their con- 
{truction, applicable without difficulty, and 
equal to the management of every cafe in 
which the forceps ought to be ufed, I have 
adapted the following rules to them. But if 
Sorceps of any other kind fhould be preferred, 
though the principles will hold good, the 
rules muft be varied, according to the difcres 
tion of the perfon who may perform the 
operation, 
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GENERAL OBSERVATIONS, 


It has been Jong eftablifhed as a general 
rule in this country, that the ufe of inftru- 
ments of any kind ought not to be allowed 
in the practice of midwifery from any mo- 
tives of eligibility. But when, from any 
caufe, the parent becomes unequal to the 
expulfion of the child, the affiftance of art, 
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by whatever means it can be afforded, is jaf 
tifiable by neceflity; becaufe without {uch 
afliftance the parent would die undelivered, 
and with her life, that of the child would 
alfo be inevitably loft. Yet it behoveth every 
perfon who may ufe inftruments in the prac- 
tice of midwifery, to be well convinced of 
this neceflity before they are ufed, and to be 
extremely careful in theirufe; that he does 
not create new evils, or aggravate thofe | 
which might be exifting. But though it be 
our duty to avoid the ufe even of thofe in- 
(truments which are intended to be employed 
without injury either to the mother or child, 
it would, on the other hand, be abfurd to de- 
fer their ufe till the child were dead, and the 
mother reduced to a ftate, not of apprehended, 
but of real danger; or, which 1s worfe, that 
:f the fhould furvive, her life would be ren- 
dered miferable from the confequences of 
mifchief done before the inftruments were 
ufed. 
When it is propofed to deliver women 
with the forceps, the intention is, to {upply, 
by their means, the total want, or deficiency 
of the natural pains of labour; in other words, 
to extract the head of a child which cannot 
be 
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be expelled by the efforts of the mother. But 
fo long as thefe efforts continue with any de- 
gree of vigour, there is always reafon to hope 
that they will ultimately accomplith the effec 
of expelling the child without any artificial 
affiftance. We are moreover to recolleét, 
that in labours of long continuance there will 
often be a temporary ceflation of the pains, 
without any apparent reafon or alarming 
fymptoms; but that ceflation of the pains 
which is the confequence of long continued, 
fruitlefs ation, and of great debility, is to be 
confidered as the only juftification of the ufe 
of the forceps. 

Before the completion of the firft ftage of 
a labour, that is, before the os uferz be com- 
pletely dilated, and the membranes broken, 
the ufe of the forceps can never come under 
contemplation. Becaufe the difficulties be- 
fore occurring, may depend upon caufes 
which do not require their ufe; or, if required, 
they could not be applied with fafety or pro- 
priety before,thofe changes were made. 

There is infinitely greater difficulty in de- 
ciding upon the proper cafe and time when 
the forceps ought to be applied, than in ap- 
lois or wee them; but it is univerfally 
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acreed, that the lower the head of the child 
has defcended into the pews, the eafier will 
their application be, and the operation with 
them more certain and fuccefsful. With a 
view to this obfervation, a practical rule has 
been formed, that the head of a child fhall 
have refted for fix hours, as low as the peri- 
neum, that is in a fituation which would allow 
of their application, before the forceps are ap- 
plied, though the pains fhould have ceafed 
during that time. This, with other rules, was 
-jntended to prevent the rafh or unnecefiary ufe 
of the forceps, and certainly time is, in thefe 
eafes, a very good corrector of practice. 

The forceps ought to be applied over the ears 
of the child, becaufe when thus placed, there 
i$ the leaft likelihood of doing injury to the 
child, and they enable us to act with the 
ereateft advantage ‘and fafety to the mother. 
It muft therefore be improper to attempt to 
apply them before an ear can be felt, either 
becaufe the head is too high to allow us to 
reach that part, or becaufe it is fo clofely 
locked in the pe/vis, that there is not fuffi-: 
cient room to pafs the finger for that pur- 
pofe between the head of the child and the 
pelvis. If an ear of the child can be felt, the 
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cafe is always manageable with the forceps ; 
but when the queftion, whether they ought to 
be applied, comes under confideration, the ears 
are not turned to the fides of the pelvis, but 
that ear which is to guide us will be found to- 
wards the pubes. However we are always to 
remember that the forceps are not to be ap- 
plied becaufe we have the power of ufing 
them, but becaufe the neceffity of the cafe is 
fuch as to require their ufe. But cafes fome- 
‘times occur in practice in which we may 
defpair of the ability of the mother to expel 
the child; and which, though not fuch as 
_have been ftated as fuitable for the ufe of the 
forceps, become fuitable, merely by waiting 
a certain number of hours, and a repetition of 
the flight efforts of the parent. In that de- 
{ponding {tate with which every tedious and 
difficult labour is accompanied, I have alfo 
found the patient very much encouraged by 
having fome diftant time held up to fa when 
fhe fhould be affifted, if the Jabour were not 
before concluded: as this encourages her, by 
giving to her imagination a period to her fuf- 
ane 
Every change in the paGtion of the head, 
and every dehiek in the conftruction of the 
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forceps from thofe already ftated, will require 
fome difference in the manner of applying 
and ufing them. But the preference, which 
ought in reafon to be given, of one kind of 
forceps to another, is merely becaufe one in- 
{trument may be more handy and conve- 
tiga than another: for an intelligent and 
{kilful man would be able to apply and ufe 
thofe of any form or fize, in fuch a manner — 
that they fhould anfwer his purpofe; as an ex- 
pert furgeon would be able to amputate a limb 
with a as of any kind. No confideration — 

of advantage to be gained by inftruments of 
any particular ftructure ought to leffen our 
attention, as the fuccefs of every operation 
mutt neceffarily depend upon the juftnefs of 
the idea entertained of it in the mind of the 
perfon who may perform it, and the dexterity 
with which the inftrument may be guided by 
his hands. 

When we have determined on ufing the 
forceps according to the preceding obferva- 
tions, corrected by our own judgment ; and 
when we have reprefented our opinion, and 
explained the reafons for it to the friends of 
the patient, as is cuftomary in all other oper- 
ations, we muft prepare for this in the follow- 
7 ing 
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ing manner:—The patient is to be placed 
upon her left fide, acrofs the bed on which 
the is laid, with her knees drawn up to the 
abdomen, and a pillow placed between them, 
and very near to the edge of the bed; that we 
may be able to reach the patient with all con- 
venience, and poflefs the free and uninter- 
rupted ufe of our own hands. The inftru- 
ments, being warmed in water, and {meared 
with fome unctuous application, are to be fo 
placed that they can be readily taken hold of 
by ourfelves, or handed to us by an affiftant. 
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ON JTHE APPLICATION! OF THE FORCEPS: 


Tue firft part of the operation confifts in 
pafling the fore-finger of the right hand be- 
tween the of/a pubis and the head of the child 
to the ear; then taking the part of the forceps 
to be firft introduced, by the handle, in the left 
hand, the point of the blade is to be flowly 
conducted between the head of the child and 
the finger, till the inftrument touches the ear. 
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There can be no difficulty or hazard in cars 
rying the inftrument thus far, becaufe it will 
be guided, and in fome meafure fhielded, bythe 
finger. But the farther introdu€tion mutt be 
‘made with a flow femi-rotator y motion, keep- 
ing the point of the blade clofe to the head of 
tHe child, by raifing the handle towards the 
pubes. In this manner the blade mutt be car- 
ried along the head till the lock reaches the 
external parts near the anterior angle of the 
pudendum. 
' The point of the blade, while introducing, 
fometimes hitches upon the ear of the hile 
and then it requires a little elevation, which 
is given by raifing the handle; but when it 
has pafled the ear, and is beyond the guidance 
of the finger, fhould there be any check to the 
introduction either of this or the other blade, 
it fhould be withdrawn alittle, to give us an 
opportunity of difcovering the caufe of the 
obftacle, which we muft never ftrive to overs 
come with yiolence. When the firft blade is 
properly introduced, it muft be held {teadily 
in its place by preffing the handle towards the 
pubes, and it will bea guide in the introduc- 
tion and application of the fecond blade, 
; Let 
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Let the fecond blade be introduced in this 
manner. Keep the blade firft introduced in 
its place, with the two leffer fingers of the 
Jeft hand, and carry the fore-finger of the 
fame hand, between the perineum and head 
of the child, as high as you can reach. Then 
take the fecond blade of the forceps by the 
handle, in the right hand, and, conveying the 
point between the finger placed within the 
perineum, and the head of the child, con- 
duét the inftrument with the precautions be- 
fore mentioned, fo far that the lock fhall touch 
the anterior edge of the perineum, or even 
prefs it a little backwards. In order to fix 
the two blades thus introduced, that which 
was placed towards the pubes mutt be flowly 
withdrawn, and carried fo far backwards, 
that it can be locked with the fecond blade 
retained in its firft pofition: and care muft be 
taken that nothing be entangled in the lock 
by pafling the finger round it. When the» 
forceps are locked, it will be found convenient ~ 
‘to tie the handles together, with fufficient 
firmnefs to prevent them from fliding or 
changing their pofition, when they are not 
held in the hand, but not in fuch a manner 

as 
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as to increafe the compreflion upon the head 
of the child. | 

Should the blades of the forceps be intro- | 
duced fo as not to be oppofite to each other, 
they could not be locked; or if when applied 
the handles fhould come clofe together, or be 
at a great diftance from each other, they 
would probably flip, or there would be a 
failure of fome kind in the operation, as the 
bulk of the head would not be included, or 
they would be fixed on fome improper part of 
the head; though allowance is to be made for 
the difference in the fize of the heads of chil- 
dren. But if a cafe be proper for the forceps, 
if they be well applied, and we were to a& 
flowly with them, there would not be much 
riik of failure or difappointment. 

The difficulty of applying the forceps is 
ufually occafioned by attempting to apply 
them too foon, or by pafling them ina wrong 
direction; or by entangling the {oft parts ar 
the mother between the isiirurhent and the 


head of the child. 
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SECTIO ie VES WES Ve 
ON THE ACTION WITH THE FORCEPS 
WHEN APPLIED. 


It was before obferved that the forceps 
when applied and fixed upon the head of a 
child, might be confidered as a compound 
inftrument which allowed of a feparate action 
with either of the parts of which it was com- 
pofed ; or of a conjunct action, as if the two 
parts formed one inftrument. The feparate 
aGtion with either part will be on the princi- 
ple of the lever; but that with both the blades 
will be fimple traction. Yet in practice we 
fhall find very few cafes in which it will not. | 
be neceflary to exercife or to combine both 
thefe kinds of aétion. : 

As it.is the intention, when the forceps are | 
ufed, to fupply with them the total want or 
infufficiency of the natural pains of labour, 
the whole power or force which the inftru- 
ment enables us to ufe, ought not to be ex- | 
erted in the firft inftance, but fuch a degree 
as any individual cafe may require; firft try- 
ing a moderate degree of force, and increafing 
it “lowly and deliberately, according to the 
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exigence of each cafe. Becaufe the impedi- 
ment may not be great, and the point of ob- 
ftru€tion may exift only: at one part; and that 
being furmounted by one, or a few actions 
with the inftrument, there would be no caufe © 
for acting any more. In fome cafes alfo, 
though the pains had entirely ceafed, they 
will return with force fufficient to expel the 
child, from the irritation made by the mere 
application of the inftrument. But when the 
forceps have been applied, they fhould not be 
removed before the head is expelled, left the 
pains fhould ceafe, and we fhould be obliged 
to apply them again, 

The effects of the forceps, or the confe- 
quences which refult from their action, are 
thefe; compreffion of the head, defcent of the 
head, inclination of the face to the hollow of 
the /acrum, extraction .of the head. As the 
defcent of the head precedes the inclin- 
ation of the face to-the hollow of the 
facrum, it would be improper to attempt 
to change the pofition of the head before it _ 
has defcended, and it is afterwards unnecef- ° 
fary ; becaufe if the action with the forceps 
be flow, and, according to the direétion of the 
handles, the pofition of the head becomes al- 
tered in proportion to its defcent, without 


any 
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any aim on the part of the operator, and 

without his guidance. | 
- When the forceps are firtt locked, they 
are placed far backwards, with the lock clofe 
to, or juft within the internal furface of the 
perineum; and they can have no fupport back- 
wards, except the little which is afforded by 
the foft parts. The firft action with them 
fhould therefore be made by bringing the 
handles, grafped firmly in one or both hands 
to prevent the inftrument from playing upon 
the head of the child, flowly, towards the 
pubes, till they come to a full reft. Having 
waited a fhort interval with them in that fitu- 
ation, the handles muft be carried back in the 
fame flow but fteady manner to the permmaeum, 
exerting, as they are carried back, a certain 
degree of extracting force; and after waiting 
another interval, they are again to be carried 
towards the pubes, according to the direction 
of the handles. Throughout the operation, 
efpecially the firft part, the action of that 
blade of the forceps originally applied towards 
the pubes, muft be ftronger and more exten- 
five than the action with the other blade, this 
having no fulcrum to fapport it, and chiefly 
anfwering the purpofe of regulating the ation 
8 with 
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with the other blade. If there were any 
labour pains when the operation was begun, 
or fhould they come on in the courfe of it, 
the forceps thouid only be aéted with during 
the continuance of the pains; the intention 
being not only to fupply the want or infuffi- 
ciency of the pains, but to imitate alfo the 
manner in which they return. 

By a few repetitions of this alternate action 
and reft before defcribed, we fhall foon be 
fenfible of the defcent of the head; and it will 
be proper to examine very frequently, to know 
the progrefs made, that we may not ufe more 
force than needful, nor go on with more hatte 
than may be expedient or fafe. In every cafe 
we ought to proceed flowly and circumfpectly, 
not forgetting that a {mall degree of force, 
continued for a long time, will in general be 
equivalent to a greater. force ey exerted, 
and with Mp ribely lefs detriment either to the 
mother or child. But after fome time, fhould 
we not perceive the head to defcend, the force 
hitherto ufed mutt be increafed, till it be fuf- 
ficient to overcome the obftacles to the deli- 
very of the patient. 

It was before obferved, as the head of the 
child defcended, that the face would: be ac- 
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cordingly turned towards the hollow of the 
facrum, without any aim or affiftance on our 
part. Of courfe the pofition of the handles of 
the forceps, and the direction in which we 
ought to act with them fhould alter; for they 
becoming firft more diagonal or oblique, with 
refpect to the pe/vis, and then lateral, every 
change in their pofition will require a diffe- 
rently dire&ted aétion, becaufe the handles 
fhould ever be antagonifts to each other. In 
proportion alfo to the defcent of the head, the 
handles of the forceps fhould approach nearer 
to the pubes; fo that in the beginning of the 
operation, though we acted in the dire&tion of 
the cavity of the pelvis, towards the conclu- 
fon we fhould aé&t in that of the vagina. 
When we feel that we have the command of 
the head by its being cleared of the pelvis, and 
the external parts begin to be diftended, we 
ought to act yet more {lowly, efpecially in the 
cafe of a firft child, or there would be great 
danger of a laceration of the foft parts; and 
this can only be prevented by acting very de- 
liberately, and in the direction of the vagma; 
by giving the parts time to diftend; by duly 
{upporting the perineum, which is the part 
chiefly in danger, with the palm of the hand; 

by 
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by foothing and moderating the hurry and 
efforts of the patient ; and, in fome cafes, by 
abfolutely refifting for a certain time the paf- 
faze of the head through the external parts. 
When the head of the child is born the 
Jorceps are to be removed, the delivery being 
completed as far as their affiftance was requir- 
ed, and the remaining circumftances are to 
be managed as if the labour had been na- 
tural. 

On the whole it appears that neceflity, and 
not any fente of eligibility or expediency, will 
juftify the ufe of the forceps; that when fuch 
neceflity exifts, their ufe is not only juftifiable 
but highly advantageous; that with care they 
may be fafely applied; that flownefs and 
fteadinefs in our action with them will effec- 
tually fecure both the parent and child againft 
untoward accidents; but that no {kill or 
knowledge can prevent mifchief or difappoint- 
ment, if the operation with them be perform- 
ed with hurry or violence. 
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S°EoClVE TO N (VIL 


ON THE APPLICATION OF THE FORCEPS, 
UNDER VARIOUS CIRCUMSTANCES. 


We have before confidered the manner of 
applying and ufing the forceps, when the 
head of the child prefented in the moft na- | 
tural way, that is, with the face inclining 
towards the /acrum. But they may be equally 
neceflary in other pofitions of the head, that 
efpecially which is in the next place moft 
frequent, when the face is inclined towards 
the pubes. ‘This pofition is difcoverable by 
the readinefs with which we can feel the 
greater fontanel in a common examination, 
by the direction of the ear, and often by feel- 
ing diftinétly the features of the face tending 
EE. the /ymphy/is. 

It was before obferved, that this pofition 
of the head only conftituted a variety of na- 
tural labours, as far as pofition was concerned 
in the definition. We are not, therefore, to 
be guided in our opinion of the propriety of 
ufing the forceps by any pofition of the head 
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of the child, but by the neceffity of any cafe, 
proved by the abfolute inability of the mother 
to expel the child. Should fuch neceflity 
exift with this pofition of the head, the 
forceps are to be applied, in the manner before 
defcribed, over the ears of the child. But 
when they are applied we muft act with them ~ 
with the greateft caution ; for, having a dif- , 
ferent and lefs perfect hold of the head, they 
are apt to flip, and, aéting with lefs advan- 
tage, the operation, in this pofition of the 
head, muft be more precarious. But if we 
fucceed, when the head, thus fituated, is 
brought fo low as to diftend the external 
parts, there will of courfe be ereater danger 
of a laceration, 1f we are ever fo much upon 
our guard ; becaufe, in extraéting the head, 
the chin of the child fhould be cleared of the 
ofja pubis, before the, hind head is fuffered to 
- flide over the perineum, which will very much 
increafe the diftention, and produce the fame 
_ effect as if the arch of the ofa pubis was too 
{mall to receive the head of the child. 

The fameobfervations are alfo generally true 
when the face of the child prefents; or when, 
together with the head, there are one or both 
arms. For though in fuch cafes there might 
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be a neceflity for, and a propriety in, ufing the 
Jorceps, the operation with them would nei- 
ther be fo certain or eafy as in the pofition of 
the head firft ftated. © 

In labours attended with convulfions, or 
dangerous hemorrhage ; or when from. any 
other urgent caufe it may be neceflary to 
haften the delivery of the patient, to free her 
from immediate danger, fhould the forceps 
be ufed, the general rules will be fufficient to 
guide us, varying and fuiting our condu& to 
the exigence of any particular cafe. 

Laftly, when there are figns of imminent 
danger, however averfe we may be to the 
ufe of inftruments, we may be induced to try 
the forceps, though a cafe might not be al- 
together fuch as we might choofe for their 
application; merely to take an indifferent 
chance of faving the life of a child, which 
muft otherwife be inevitably loft. In fuch 
cafes, we muft advert to the general prin- 
ciple, and make our attempts in a manner 
confiftent with the fafety of the parent ; and, 
from motives of prudence, prepare the friends 
for that difappointment which it may not be 
in our power to prevent. 
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| Tue vedlis ufed in the practice of mid- 
wifery is an inftrument confifting of one 
blade, flighty curved, and a handle, fimilar 
in form to one of the blades of the forceps. 
The true origin of this inftrument, or 
time when it was firft difcovered, is not 
known; but before any accounts of the 
veclis were publifhed, fome difficult cafes 
were recorded, in which women had been 
delivered with one blade of the forceps, which 
might then be well confidered as a vediis, 
though not called by that name. But when 
only one blade of the forceps had been uted, 
the operation was mentioned as fomething 
extraordinary, to fhew perhaps the judg- 
ment or fkill of the perfon who performed it, 
and not as leading to a rule of practice. It 1s 
probable that the inftrument ufed bythe 
Chamberlens in the laft century was the veéis ; 
but this is conjeture, for, after much inquiry, 
I have not been able to difcover that any of 
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them left either a pattern or defcription of 
the inftrument which they ufed. In the 
fecond volume of Hei/fer’s Surgery there is a 
delineation of a true veéfis, recommended to 
him by Pa/fyn, a furgeon of eminence at 
Ghent; but neither this inftrument nor its 
defcription engaged much attention, nor was 
the vec#s generally known before the year 
1750. For though it had been ufed before 
that time by Ronhuyfen, a furgeon at dm- 
frerdam, after whofe name it has been fince 
called, it was referved by him with great 
fecrefy, to his own credit and advantage ; 
and, after his death, it became the property 
of his only daughter, from whom it was pur 
chafed by De Buia, an eminent furgeon of 
the fame place. It appears that De Bruyn 
concealed the fecret with as much caution as 
Rhonbuyfen; or that he inftructed ftudents in 
the ufe of the ved/7s at a confiderable price, 
and with an obligation not to divulge to 
others what he taught them. The names of 
other gentlemen who changed or improved 
the inftrument foon became known; and, 
annexed toa paper written on this fubject by 
the celebrated profeflor Camper, in the fifteenth 
volume of the Memoirs of the Royal Academy 
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of Surgery, isa plate reprefenting the vefes 
uied by Rhonhuyfen, Boom, and Titfing. 

The advantages arifing from the ufe of the 
veciis in the bate of ey Bruyn, oftenta- 
tioufly urged, appearing to be very great, 
Vifcher and Vander Pol, two phyficians at 
Amfierdam, from motives of pure benevolence, 
purchafed the fecret from De Bruyn, in the 
year 1753, and immediately publifhted a de- 
{cription of the inftrument, with directions 
for ufing it; but none of the papers printed 
on this fubje@ in the Dutch language have 
ever been tranflated into ourown. While the 
veciis remained a fecret, the reports of the 
benefits obtained by it were probably much 
exaggerated, efpecially thofe of De Bruyn, 
though Van Swieten fays he was an honeft 
man; but, when it was divulged, and the 
pofitive and comparative merits of the vediss 
ftri@ly examined, it retained its credit and 
ef{timation, in the opinion of many competent 
judges, in different parts of Europe. 

When the vedé#is was’very much ufed, and 
highly efteemed, at Am/ferdam, as an invaluable 
im provement in the practice of midwifery, the 
forceps was the fav ouriteinftrument inthis coun- 
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try, efpecially as.altered by Smelhie, who was 
then the principal teacher of the art in London. 
But the chief praétice in this city was fuc- 
ceffively in the hands of Dr. Bamber, Middle- 
ton, Nefbit, Cole, and Griffith, fome, if not 
all of whom, preferred the vedfis to the for- 
ceps. To thofe gentlemen {ucceeded Dr. 
‘ohn Wathen, a man of great ingenuity and 
moft pleafing manners, who reduced the fize 
of the vechis, and frequently ufed it with a 
dexterity that has aftonifhed me. In the year 
1757; that moft excellent charity for deliver- 
ing poor women at their own habitations was 
eftablifhed, and Dr. Yobn Ford was the firft 
phyfician appointed to condua it, On every 
occafion which required inftruments, of this 
kind Dr. Ford .uled the vedtis ; and his coad- 
yutors and fucceflors, Drs. Cooper, Cogan, 
Douglas, Sims, Dennifon, and Squire, with 
many others, have followed his. example. 
- From the deferved reputation of thefe gen- 
tlemen, who have ‘at all times exprefied their 
approbation of the vecis in preference to the 
jorceps, many have been induced to try it, 
and the general opinion of its utility has in- 
creafed. At the prefent time, all who are 
engaged in the practice of midwifery would 
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cconfider themaelves as deficient, if they were 
not acquainted witn the ftru¢cture and m anner 
of ufing the vedizs ; and fome who, from edu- 
cation or habit, continue to ufe the forceps, 
are very willing to allow the equal, if not 
{uperior, value of the vedts. 


SE Cr -1 ON IX, 


ON THE DIFFERENT KINDS OF VECTES. 


THE firft vecizs of which we had any know- 
ledge was that of Pa/fyn before mentioned. 
The inftrument purchafed by Vi/cher and Van- 
der Pol was made public in a_ pamphlet 
written in the Dutch language. In the ac- 
count given by Camper, there appears to be 
{ome difference in the form, length, manner, 
and degree of curvature of the vec/es ufed by 
De Bruyn, Boom, and Titfing. But if the 
power of the inftrument was preferved, and 
the general principle of ufing it followed, it is 
probable that all thofe who ufed the vedis 
thought themfelves at liberty to alter its form 
or to vary its dimenfions. 
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When the veé#is was firft known in this 
country, that defcribed by Heifer was pre-— 
ferred to thofe recommended by the furgeons 
at Amfterdam. The vecis ufed by Dr. Cole 
was, like one blade of the forceps, fomewhat 
lengthened and enlarged. That of Dr. Griffith 
was of the fame kind, with a hinge between 
the handle and blade; and that of Dr. 
Wathen was \ike Palfyn’s, but with a flat 
handle, and a hook at the extremity of the 
handle, which prevented its flipping through 
the hand, and might be occafionally ufed as a 
crotchet. Many other changes have been 
made in the conftruction of the inftrument, but 
the vectis ufed by the gentlemen of the cha- 
rity before mentioned is of the following 
dimenfions : 

The whole length of the inftrument, be- 
fore it is curved, is twelve inches and a half, 

The length of the blade, before it is curved, 
is feven aches and a half. 

The length of the blade, when curved, is 
fix inches and a half. 

The wideft part of the blade is one inch 
and three quarters. 


The weight of the vedYis is fix ounces and - 
a half. 


The Faadic is feed in wood. 


From 
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Froim this defcription, any perfon acquainted 
with the forceps could. find no difficulty im 
forming a juft idea of the vedts, or an artift 
in making it. It appears alfo that a fingle 
bladé of the forceps might, im many cafes, be 
ufed not inconveniently, inftead of any other 
vetlis, and would generally anfwer the pur- 
pofe without the trouble of introducing the 
fecond blade, as I have often experienced. 

With refpect to the part of the blade of the 
veltis which ought to be curved, and the de+ 
cree of curvature, there has been fome dif- 
hehe of opinion; but this muft relate either 
to the eafe of introducing, or the advantage 
of acting. With a fmall degree of curvature, 
diffafed through the blade, the inftrument 
may be moft eafily introduced, nor can the 
degree of curvature required, on any prin- 
sipke, be very great.. But if, together with 
the power of the lever, we aim at acquiring 
much extracting force, the curvature fhould 
be fomewhat increafed; becaufe the two cen- 
tres, on which the force ufed would reft, 
would be at thofe parts of the head on which 
the inftrument might bear, and the part on 
which it would reft, whether the fides of the 
pelvis or the hand of the operator. 

For 
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For rendering the introduction of the in- 
ftrument more eafy, and for preventing all . 
the inconveniences which might arife from 
‘the difference of curvature, Dr. 4:tken, of 
Edinburgh, contrived a vecizs, which he has. 
fancifully called the ving /ever. When this 
is at re{t it is quite ftraight; but whnle it is 
introducing, by turning a {crew in the handle, 
the blade is made in fuch a manner as to 
bend gradually forwards as the inftrument 
is advanced, fo that the extremity of the blade 
is always kept clofe to the head of the child, 
of whatever dimenfions that may be. ‘There 
is infinite ingenuity in the contrivance; but 
of the effect in practice I cannot fpeak, having 
never tried this inftrument. But a gentle- 
man informed me that, in a trial he made, 
the chain, on which the mechanifm chiefly 
depends, broke, and he was obliged to finith 
the operation with a common veéis. | 
To letien the preffure made by the inftrus 
ment, when in action, upon the parts of the 
mother, on which it might bear, fome perfon 
contrived two holes on a part of the blade, 
near the handle, through which a ftrong 
ribband or tape was to be pafled, which being 
afterwards tied and pulled firmly, when the 
inftrument 
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inftrument was a€ted with, was fuppofed to. 
confine it firmly to the. head of the child, 
and prevent or leffen the preffure which 
might otherwife be made upon the parts of 
the mother; but it appears that the fame. 
end may be anfwered better by the dexterous 
management of the inftrument than by this 


contrivance. 


SPPICORs Or NiGiks 


ON THE COMPARISON OF THE VECTIS 
WITH THE .FORCEPS. 


Tue general principle of practice, that the 
ufe of no inftrument is to be allowed, except 
in cafes of abfolute neceflity, ought not to be 
infringed, becaufe wé entertain a snPan opinion 
of any inftrument, or becaufe we may have 
acquired dexterity in ufingit. That principle, 
founded in common fenfe as well as medical 
knowledge, and confirmed by daily experi- 
ence, muft be held inviolable. The real 
value of any inftrument will be fhewn by its 

efficacy to anfwer the purpofe for which it 
may be ufed, and by the ‘convenience with ” 
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which it can be managed, when its ufe is 
required. | . 

There has been much verbal difpute among 
thofe who vindicated the fuperiority of the 
vectis to the forceps, and thofe who maintain- 
ed the long eftablifhed credit of the forceps 
againft the encroachments of the veéizs: but 
the comparifon between the two in{ftruments 
has never been brought fairly to an iffue, 
which might have been done by a difcuffion 
of the two following queftions. 

Is it poffible to deliver a woman, fafely, 
with the forceps, in any cafe not manageable 
with the ved/1s ? 

Is it poffible to deliver a woman, fafely, 
with the vedfs, in any cafe not manageable 
with the forceps ? 

We may take it for cranted, that many 
cafes occur in praétice, in which either of thefe 
inftruments may be ufed indifcriminately, 
with equal fafety, advantage, and eafe, al- 
lowing for the dexterity which may be 
acquired by the habit of ufing either initru- 
ment. But I do not recollect that thofe who 
have preferred the forceps have aflerted that 
they could deliver a woman, iy any cate’ of 
difficulty not manageable with the vec#is; and, 


as far as my experience enables me to judge, 
fuch 
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fuch a claim in favour of the forceps could 
not be fupported. ‘The debate on this point 
of the queftion has not turned upon the 
-fuperior efficacy, but upon the greater fafety 
and facility with which the forceps might be 
ufed. I have not heard of any cafe in which, 
after being foiled with the vedZis, the operator 
was able to fucceed with the Sorceps ; though 
it is worthy of notice, that thofe who are 
accuitomed to the ufe of the forceps only, 
think themfelves at liberty to depreciate the 
veéhs ; and thofe who do not ufe them, {peak 
of the forceps in terms bordering on con- 
tempt. 
With refpe&t to the fecond queftion, we 
will take the facts, and relinquith the argu- 
ments, ufed by thofe who have preferred the 
vellis to the forceps; which I allow fometimes 
to have been extravagant. If any confidence 
is to be placed in medical reports, it appears 
that many cafes have occurred in which, after 
the introduction of the firft blade of the 
Jorceps, it has been extremely difficult, or im- 
poffible, without the hazard of mifchief, to 
introduce the fecond blade, and the operation 
has been performed with the fingle blade, 
ufed asa vecfis.. Of this I have known and 


been informed of feveral inftances, It appears 
alfo, 
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alfo, that before the head of the child has 
been fo low down as was ftated to be eligible 
for ufing the forceps, that the veéfis has fome- 
times been readily applied, and fafely and ef- 
fetually ufed, when the neceflity of fome 
particular cafe required it. When the head 
‘of a child has been locked in the pe/vis, the 
{ame neceflity exifting, when there was not 
{pace fufficient to admit the two blades, or 
more force perhaps been required than the 
forceps enabled us to exert, and we fhould 
otherwife have been compelled to lefien the 
head, it has been feafible to apply the vedis, 
and the patient has been fafely delivered, with 
a probable chance of preferving the life of 
the child. Moreover, in all the deviations 
from that pofition of the head, which is moft 
natural, as when it is turned with the face to- 
wards the pubes, or when the face prefents, | in 
which it is allowed that the forceps cannot be 
ufed with advantage or certainty; in all fuch 
cafes, the vects may be applied and ufed 
both with fafety and efficacy. From this 
{tatement it may be prefumed, that the vecis, 
prudently ufed, is, in every cafe, an equally 
fafe and efficacious inftrument with the 
Sorceps, and a better adapted inftrument in 

| many 
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many cafes which occur in praétice. It is 
with this perfuafion that feveral teachers of 
the art of midwifery in London, at the pre- 
fent time, never ufe the forceps, or {peak of 
them in their lectures. 


See Sel OSN se os 


ON THE MANNER OF USING THE VECTIS. 


By the firft accounts it appears that the 
veclis was recommended, not only in fuch 
cafes as were thought fit and fuitable for the 
forceps, but to fuperfede the neceflity of 
leflening the head of the child; it was, in 
fhort, afferted, that no other affiftance could, 
in any cafe, be required, beyond that which 
we were enabled to give with the veéfs. But 
if thofe accounts were allowed to be true, 
they would prove the miferable ftate of the prin- 
ciples and practice of midwifery at the time, 
and in the country in which they were written, 
in much ftronger terms than they would de- 
{cribe the excellence of the inftrument. 


The 
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The general condition and circumftancog 
of labours before ftated,..as requiring the ufe 
of the forceps, will hold good, and with equal 
propriety, when the vec#s is intended to be 
ufed; and the rules already given for the | 
jorceps will fhorten what we have occafion 
to fay refpeCting the manner of ufing the 
vecis. For though this inftrument might 
be ufed when the head of the child was high 
in the pe/uis, or even when that was firmly 
locked in the pelvis, in cafes of great emer- 
gency, fuccefs in the management of fuch 
cafes depending upon much previous know- 
ledge and experience with the inftrument, I 
dare not attempt to form a precife rule for the 
extent of our conduct with the ve&Hs. But 
when, without regardtothe facility with which 
the veéiis may be thot or any other con- 
fideration except the neceflity of the cafe, 
under the circumftances before ftated, we 
have determined upon ufing this inftrument, 
the patient being placed in the fame fituation, 
and every thing prepared as when the forceps 
are to be ufed, the operation is to be per- 
formed in the following manner : 

Pafs two fingers, or fee fore finger of the 
right hand, to the ear of the child! and, in- 
troducing the vec#s between the fingers and 
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the head of the child, conduct it flowly for- 
wards till the point of the ved#s reaches the 
ear, wherever that may be. Then advan- 
cing the inftrument as if it was a blade of the 
forceps, carry it on till, according to your 
judgment, the extremity of the blade may 
reach as far, or a very little beyond, the chin 
of the child; when the line of the head, on 
which the inftrument refts, will bema ftraight 
dire€tion from the vertex, over the ear, to the 

chin of the child; and this is the moft fa~ 
vourable pofition in which it can be placed. | 
Then grafping the handle of the inftrument 
firmly in the right hand, wait for the acceflion 
of a pain, during the continuance of which, 
raife the handle of the inftrument gently tos 
wards the pubes, at the fame time exerting a 
{mall degree of extracting force. When the 
pain ceafes let the inftrument reft, and when 
it returns repeat the fame kind of action ; and 
every time of acting endeavour fo lefien the 
preflure on the foft parts of the mother, with 
the two fingers of the left hand placed in fuch 
“a mabner as to form, in fome fort, a cufhion 
on which the inftrument may play. By a 
repetition of this action during the continu- 
ance of the pains, the head of the child wilt 
6 foon 
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foon be perceived to defcend, and the face to 
turn gradually towards the hollow of the 
facrum. But thould the very moderate force 
we have recommended be found infufficient 
to bring down the head of the child, that 
muft be gradually and cautioufly increafed, 
till it is fufficient to anfwer the purpofe ; and 
this may be done confiftently with the fafety 
both of the mother and child. When the 
vertex begins to fill and protrude the external 
parts, it is probable there may be no farther | 
occafion to act with the inftrument ; or, if fur- 
ther action be required, it muft be extremely 
gentle, taking all poffible care, by turning the 
handle towards the pubes, by fupporting the 
perineum, and by flow proceeding, to guard 
againit a laceration of the parts. 

During the operation, the veétis being con- 
fined to that part of the head where it was 
originally placed, muft, as the head defcends, 
neceflarily change its relative fituation to the 
mother, and be gradually turned from the 
pubes to the fide of the pe/vis, as was before 
remarked of the handles of the forceps. 

It is alfo to be obferved, though from the 
name of the veéis it might be fuppofed we 
had the power of acting with it asa /ever only, 
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that it will be found to poffefs a confiderable: 
_ degree of extracting force even when the 
curvature is but fmall; and that we are able, 
at the time of ufing it, to direct with con- 
venience, and in various ways, the head of 
the child as it defcends. 

In ufing the vectis fome have directed us 
to apply it towards the hollow of the /acrum; 
but I have perfuaded myfelf that the opinion 
which could lead to this practice was .erro- 
neous, that the inftrument would then’ be 
worked with lefs efficacy, and there would 
be a greater hazard of doing mifchief to the 
aac: and child. 

{t may laftly be obferved, that fome gen- 
tlemen have, by frequent practice, aura! 
fuch wonderful dexterity in the ufe of the - 
vettis, as to finith the operation of extracting 
the head of a child with one fingle ftroke of 
the inftrument. But as I only pretend to de- 
{cribe a method of ufing the inftrument with 
{afety and efficacy, I may be excuted from 
commenting upon all that has been affectedly 
or oftentatioufly advanced upon this fubject. , 
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OW LESSENING THE HEAD OF THE CHILD, 


» Havine finifhed all the obfervations we 
had-to make on the ufe of thofe inftruments 
which have been contrived to anfwer the firft 
intention in practice, that of preferving the 
lives of both the mother and child, we come 
to confider an operation yet more important, 
though the neceflity of performing it far lefs 
frequently occurs. In this operation, being 
convinced that under certain circumitances it 
is impoflible that both their lives fhall be pre- 
ferved, we feel ourfelves juftified in acting as 
if the child were already dead, as the only 
meafure by which the life of the mother can 

be preferved. } 
This operation has ever been efteemed of 
the utmoft confequence with regard to its 
principle and practice. The right or equity 
D 3 ri ae 
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of-taking away one life for the prefervation of 
another being doubted, the queftion was re- 
ferred to divines, as the moft competent judges 
of the cafe; and by them it was decided to be 
unlawful to take away onelife, on any account, 
for the prefervation of another. The reference 
of the queftion may perhaps be confidered as a 
proof that this operation had been performed 
too frequently, and thedecifion feemed actually 
to forbid it altogether; but, as far as the 
general determination could be fuppofed to 
relate to this operation, there was fophiftry in 
the ftatement of the queftion, if not in the 
reply. For by the firft it was prefumed that 
the child was always living when this oper- 
ation was to be performed, though that could 
feldom be the cafe; and by the latter it was 
allowed, that the authority of the decifion 
might be fufpended, if there was reafon to 
believe that the child was already dead. It 
was for this caufe that all the fymptoms of 
a dead child, certain and equivocal, were 
colle&ted and diftinguifhed by authors with 
great afliduity and circum{pedction. 

In cafes of dangerous parturition the pre- 
rogative of deciding upon the life or death of 
the mother or child, was fuppofed by fome to 
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he inherent in the hufband. This opinion is 
contrary to the rights and interefts of iociety, 
and never could have fatisfied the mind, or, 
juttified the condué& of any perfon who 
{hould have fubmitted to be governed by 
it ; nor do thefe cafes admit of fuch election, 
for if the hufband had preferred the child, his 
with of preferving it at the expenie of the 
life of the mother, could not have been gra- 
tified; he at leaft could be no competent 
judge of the neceflity of the cafe, and could 
claim no peculiar dominion over the lives of 
either of them. 

True religion and the common fenfe of — 
mankind appear to have nothing contradic- 
tory. ‘The doctrine they teach of its being 
our duty to do all the good in our power, and 
‘to avoid all the mifchief we can, js applicable 
to the exigencies of every ftate, and we may 
be eafily reconciled to it on the prefent oc- 
cafion. In fome cafes of difficult parturition 
it is not poflible that the lives both of the 
mother and child fhould be preferved. Of 
the life or death of the mother we can, under 
all circumftances, be affured; of the life or 
death of the child there is often reafon to 
doubt when we are called upon to decide 
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and to act. The deftru€tion of the mother 
would not, in the generality of cafes, which 
may bring the operation of which we are 
| {peaking under contemplation, contribute to 
the prefervation of the child; but the treat- 
ment of the child as if it were already dead, 
with as much certainty of fuccefs as is found 
in other operations, fecures the life of the 
parent. It then becomes our duty, and is 
agreeable to our reafon, to purfue that cons 
duct which will give us the moft probable 
chance of doing good; that is, of favin g one 
life when two lives cannot poflibly be pre- 
ferved. | : 

I forbear to inquire into the comparative 
value of the lives of an adult and a child un- 
born, becaufe that does not feem to me to be 
the prefent queftion ; and the {ubje& has been 
in that view well confidered*. But there is 
another argument to be drawn from the cir- 
cumftances which fometimes occur in cafes 
of laborious parturition, which applies with 
greater force towards juftifying this operation 
in preference to any other, which might 
prove more hazardous to the mother, than 


* See Dr. Ofborn’s Effay on Laborious Parturition. 
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any abftract reafoning. In all difficult las 
bours, properly fo called, efpecially fuch as 
are occafioned by difproportion between the 
head of the child anda fmall or diftorted 
pelvis, one of the firft effects of long-continued 
and {trong pains, is the death ir the child. 
The ied of a dead child collapfing and ad-- 
mitting of preflure into a form more fuitable 
to the dimenfions of the peAvs, than a living 
one, will frequently be expelled through a 
{pace too {mall to allow that of a living child 
to pafs. But after this change, which fol- 
lows the death of the child, fhould the head 
remain too large, putrefaction advancing, the 
integuments of the head begin to decay, and 
the bones to loofen from each other. By the 
continuance of the action of the wZerus upon 
the child the integuments of the head at 
leneth burft, and the bones ' being feparated, 
the brain of the child may be evacuated through 
the opening. The bulk of the head thus 
leflened may be excluded by the force of the 
pains, and the body, impaired by an equal de- 
gree of putrefaction, may readily follow, and 
the labour terminate without the affiftance of 
art. All thefe changes may be, and fometimes 
have been gone through with perfect fafety to 
the. 
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the mother; fo that the artificial opening of the 
head of a child is, in fact, no more than an 
imitation in one cafe of what happens {pon- 
taneoufly in another, and fuch imitation is 
the true ground on which the whole practice 
_ of furgery has been founded. It may alfo be 
obferved that the refources of nature, in every 
thing which relates to parturition, are infinite 
and conftantly exerted for the prefervation of 
both the parent and child ; yet when the two 
objects are incompatible, the life of the child 
is almoft uniformly yielded to that of the 
parent. 

From the number of figns of a dead child 
given by authors, and by the context of their 
writings, it appears to have been the praétice, 
whenever the death of a child was afcertained, 
to ufe the means of extracting it; or to have 
given medicines to excite and aid the con- 
Aurion for expelling ‘it, without any reafon 
drawn from the prefent flate of the mother, 
but to prevent remote danger. ‘This prac- 
tice correfponded with the theory of the 
ancients, that a living child was born by tts 
own efforts, but a dead child, being deftitute 
of all power, muft be excluded by art. But 


no fact is more clearly proved than that of a 
dead 
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dead child remaining in the wterus, inoffen- 
fively, for feveral weeks before the acceflion. 
of labour, and being then expelled in a man-.- 
ner perfectly natural. No injurious abforp- 
tion takes place, nor does the wzerus {utter by 
being in contact with it. The certainty of 
the death of the child would not therefore in- 
dicate the neceflity of the operation we are 
| confidering ; but the reafons for, and juftifica- 
tion of, it muft be deduced from the itate of 
the mother; and that ftate muft be fuch as 
to prove her abfolute inability to expel the 
child, and the impoffibility of extracting it 

by any of thofe means which have been con- 
trived for the purpofe of delivering women, 
giving at the fame time a chance of preferving 
the lives of children; together with the danger 
of delay. But asthe figns of a dead child, if 
decifive, would, on many occafions, have their 
influence on practice, and might at leaft in- 
duce the moft cautious and prudent man to 
haften the time of performing this operation, 
which he might otherwife defer; and as the 
knowledge of thefe figns will lead to a more 
full inveftigation of the fubject, it 1s proper 
to enumerate them; and to inquire at the 
fame time how far each of them may be 
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allowed to determine the fact which they are 
adduced to prove. 
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ON THE SIGNS OF A DEAD CHILD. 


f. RECESSION OF THE MILK, AND FLAC 
CIDITY OF THE BREASTS. 


SHOULD the child die when a woman is far 
advanced in her pregnancy, and before the 
commencement of labour, thefe figns are 
feldom wanting. But if they were to be of- 
fered as proofs of the death of a child de- 
ftroyed by the feverity of a labour, it would 
have been needful to have compared the ftate 
of the breafts at two {pecific times; firft, on 
the acceflion of labour, when the child was 
living and they might be turgid; and, fecond- 
ly, in the advanced ftate of labour when the 
child was dead, and they might have become 
flaccid. But as it is not cuftomary to inquire 
into the ftate of the breafts before fome fuf- 
picion is entertained of the death of the child, 

and as thofe of notwo women, under any cir- 
| 7 cumftances, 
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cumftances, exactly refemble each other, all 


indications taken from the ftate of the breafts- 


muft be uncertain, and any judgment, found- 
ed upon fuch ‘indications, extremely liable to 
error. 


2. COLDNESS OF THE ABDOMEN. 


‘When children die towards the conclufion 
of pregnancy, women not unfrequently com- 
plain of coldnefs of the abdomen, and, at the 
inftant of its death, there is ufually one vio- 
lent fhivering. But when women in labour 


{peak of this coldnefs, there is not actually 


external coldnefs, but a fenfe of it felt by the 


patient. A fuppofition that a dead child is 
colder than a living one, is the principle 
which gives to this fign its chief importance. 


But whether a child has been dead for a fhort 


or a long time, it is generally found to be of | 


the fame degree of heat with the wterus in 
which it was contained, and it is even hotter 
than the wferus while it is in the act of pu- 
trefying. The principle being fallacious, the 
inferences muft often miflead, and a child is 
often born living, though the mother, before 
her delivery, complained of this coldnets; 
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which may be produced by fome contingent 
circumitance, as the great heat of the room 
when fhe is in a profufe perfpiration, or the 
fudden admiffion of cold air under the bed- 
clothes in winter. Little ftrefs is to be 
placed on this fign alone, but, when accom- 
panied with others, it may increafe our fuf- 
picions of the ftate of the child. 


3. MECHANICAL WEIGHT OF THE UTERUS. 


If a woman in labour, or in the latter end 
of pregnancy, fhould feel the uterus fall with 
a fenfe of increafed or unrefifted weight, 
when fhe turns from one fide to the other or 
changes her pofition, it is often furmifed that 
the child is dead; all that refilition obferved 
to exift in every living body being loft. But 
this fenfe or effect may be explained in a more 
fatisfactory manner from other caufes, efpe- 
cially when a woman is in labour. Should 
the waters of the ovum be fuddenly dif- 
charged, the uterus will contract till it comes 
into contact with the body of the child. But 
the integuments of the abdomen, not contract- 
ing with equal celerity, and the wferus want- 
ing that fupport which they afforded when 
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it wae fully diftended, muft of courfe fall to 
whichever fide the woman may turn. Should 
the waters be difcharged flowly, or fhould 
the head of the child drop into the pe/vis im- } 
mediately after their difcharge, there would 
not be this fenfe of unfupported weight 
whether the child were living or dead; be- 
caufe in one cafe the wferus would be held 
firm by the general contraction, and in the 
other, the child would be prevented from 
that kind of motion by its pofition. 

When a child dies in the latter part of 
preenancy the flaccidity and fubfidence of 
the abdomen are confiderable; but it 1s from a 
very great degree of thefe one is led to fuf- 
pect either the death or wafting of the child, 
fuch fubfidence being one of the natural 
changes which precede labours. 


4, WANT OF MOTION OF THE CHILD. 


The kind and degree of motion which 
may be caufed by the child varies in dif- 
ferent women, and at different periods of 
pregnancy. By fome the child is fcareely ever 
perceived, and with others it is fcarcely ever 
at reft, but it is often quiet a few days before, 


and 
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and if fhe tinte of labour. By the motior 
of the child its living ftate is afcertained ; 
but the want of motion does not prove that 
it 1s dead, nor would it, for that reafon, be 
juftifable to perform any operation which 
might be injurious to it, if living. 

Some pregnant women have never been 
able to perceive the motion of the child 
through the whole time of pregnancy. 
Others have thought that they have felt the 
motion of the child, though the event has 
proved that they were not pregnant. Others 
have not doubted of the life of the child, 
though, after its. birth, there were certain 
marks of its having been long dead. In 
long and very fevere labours natural affection 
may be overcome by prefent fuffering and 
diftrefs, and women might conceal their 
knowledge of the motion of the child from 
the hope of a more fpeedy delivery. Every 
allowance muft be made and every confider- 
ation had for human nature, humbled by in- 
firmities and mifery. The fears and affec- 
tion of friends will alfo warp their judg- 
ment; but our greateft tendernefs and the 
propriety of our conduct will be fhewn, not 
by a compliance with requefts and folicita- 

tions, 
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tions, but by following the diftates of our 
own reafon and judgment, for we are not to 
be governed or alarmed with ‘apprehenfions 
of danger, but with its actual exiftence. 


5. FOETOR IN THE APARTMENT OF THE. 
PATIENT. 


The putrefaétion of the child would be an 
indubitable mark of its death, and might 
create a very offenfive frmell in the apartment 
in which the patient was.confined; but every 
putrid child does not yield an offenfive fmell, 
and fuch {mell may be occafioned by feveral 
other circumftances. If a child fhould die 
in the wferus from external injury, or any in- 
ternal caufe, and become putrid before the 
membranes of the ovam were broken, it 
would have a peculiarity of f{mell, but not 
that fetor which every animal fubftance 
emits, while it is in the aét of putrefying un- 
der the influence of the open air. The fetor 
to which we now allude, can only appertain 
to a child which was living in the beginning 
of labour, and died in the courfe of it, after 
the difcharge of the waters: and in fuch cafes, 
when putrefaction does begin, it is commonly 
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very rapid in its progrefs. ‘The general {mell 
of putridity in the apartment af a perfon in 
labour, is to be admitted with very great 
caution as a fien of a dead child; for if the 
room be {mall, or crowded with company, or 
kept hot and uncleanly, or the common of-_ 
fices of life are performed in it, as is ufually 
the cafe among people of the lower clafs, a 
fimilar effeét will be produced as when the 
child is dead and become putrid. 


6. FOETOR AND ILL APPEARANCE OF THE 
DISCHARGES. 


The fetor here meant is alfo fuppofed to 
arife from the putrefaction of the child, and 
the ill appearance to proceed from a mixture 
of meconium, fanious, or other matter which 
might be fuppofed to flow from a putrefying 
child, with the common uterine difcharges. 
But the appearance of thofe difcharges na- 
turally varies in different women, according 
to their conftitution, and to the qualities se 
the waters of the ovum. They become al- 

tered likewife by contingent circumftances 
as the cafual retention of the difcharge, or 
flight inflammation of the parts, which in 
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fome cafes gives a ftrong fcent to them, 
hardly to be diftinguithed from putrid fetor. 
With every appearance of the uterine dif- 
charges, children have been born living and 
healthy; and when they have been long 
dead, thofe have in many inftances been fo 
little changed, as not to raife fufpicion in the 
minds of very experienced men; fo that it 
appears that the propofal of any operation 
which would be injurious to the child, if liv- 
ing, would not be juftifiable, merely on ac- 
count of the {mell or appearance of the dif- 
charges. 


4, EVACUATION OF THE MECONIUM, WHEN 
THE HEAD OF THE CHILD PRESENTS. 


Should a child prefent with the breech or 
inferior extremities, the evacuation of the 
meconium, which is an abfurd name given to 
the excrements of the child at the time of its 
birth, is one of the proofs of fuch prefent- 
ation. But when the head prefents, if the 
labour be very fevere or tedious, the waters 
will be tinged of a greenifh colour, or pure 
meconium may be forced away, and, with fuch 
appearances, the child is often fuppofed to be 
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dead; from a prefumption, that if it was liv- 
ing, the /phinder of the anus would act with 
power fufficient to prevent any difcharge. 
But by experience it is fully and frequently 
proved that a child may be born living, 
though the meconium fhould come away when 
the head prefents, its evacuation proving no 
more than the weaknefs of the child, or the 
degree of compreffion ithasundergone. The 
difcharge of the meconium may alfo depend 
upon the quantity contained in the bowels, 
or fome cafual preffure upon the abdomen. 
We may however, in general, conclude, when 
the meconium comes away in a natural pre- 
fentation, that the ftate of the child is not 
void of danger; and for many years I never 
faw a child born living, when the meconium 
had come away more than feven hours before 
its birth. But at length, I met with acafe, 
in which the meconium was dilcharged for 
more than thirty hours, at the end of which 
time, though the woman was delivered with 
the forceps, the child was born healthy and 
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8. EMPHYSEMATOSE, EDEMATOSE, OR 
OTHER PECULIAR FEEL OF THE HEAD 
OF THE CHILD. 


In many cafes in furgery, information may 
be gained and the judgment affifted by what 
is called the ¢aéfus eruditus, or that*faculty 
which enables us to perceive and difcriminate 
by the touch, with greater accuracy than by 
any evident marks. It has alfo been faid 
that we may decide in many doubtful cafes, 
by the feel of the head, whether a child be 
living or dead. ‘But as we know that in fur- 
gery, the moft expert in this faculty are 
often miftaken, when they defert common 
evidences, fo opinions, formed on uch 
ground, would not authorize an operation to 
which they might be fuppofed to lead, in 
the queftion on which we are now {fpeaking. 
For the integuments of the head of a child 
often become edematofe to a confiderable de- 
gree, from preflure in its pafflage through the 
pelvis; and emphyfematofe from a conti- 
nuance or increafe of the fame preffure, when 
the child may, in all other refpects, be per- 
featly well. If the integuments are fqueezed 
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into a {mooth, round form, that is faid to be 
unfavourable; but when they are corrugated, 
the tumefaction, though equally great, 1s 
thought to be of lefs confequence; the for- 
mer being fuppofed to prove the abfolute de- 
tachment of them from the cranium. The 
original connexion of the bones of the head is 
fies as to allow of their being prefled clofe to, 
or over, each other with Se to the child ; yet 
when this has been long dead, and their natural 
connexion deftroyed, they may be perceived 
to be loofe and diftiné:. The flate of the 
bones is frequently fuch as to leave no doubt 
of the death of the child, as well as the 
abtafion of the cuticle or the falling off of the 
hair; but proofs of things felf-evident are 
not wanted in practice, but fuch as will guide 
us in doubtful cafes. Probably I have before 
obferved, that whenever children die in the 
uterus, the greater the degree of putrefaetion 
in which they are expelled, the more favour- 
able is the indication to the mother ; fhewing, 
I {uppofe, that the health and vigour of it 
conititution in general, and of He uterus in 
particular, are not impaired. But if a child 
thould remain dead in the wrerus, for any 
length of time, without becoming putrid, this 
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circumftance might be confidered as a proof 
that the powers of action in the mother were 
reduced to a ftate of damgerous weaknefs, as 
food remaining unchanged in the ftomach 
would be a proof of the debility of that part. 

Many figns of a dead child have been men- 
tioned by authors, under the denomination of 
equivocal, as the livid palenefs of the coun- 


tenance of the mother, the offenfive {mell 


of her breath, and feveral others. But if it 
appears that thofe figns which have been 
called certain are in fact doubtful, it will 
follow, that very little reliance ought to be 
placed in thofe which are acknowledgéd to be 
equivocal. If, however, the propriety of per- 
forming this operation ought not to be de- 
cided by the certain knowledge of the death 
of the child, but by the circumftances of the | 
mother abfolutely requiring it tor her preferv- 
ation; then, the confideration of the life or 

eath of the child becomes of le{s import- 
ance. Becaufe if the operation, when really 
neceflary, were not to be performed, the life 
of the child would not be faved, and that of 
the parent would be inevitably loft. 
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SECTION If. 


ON THE CAUSES OF THE DEATH OF THE 
CHILD, 


Tue death of a child in the uterus may 
be occafioned by various caufes independ- 
ent of the mother, as by local inflamma- 
tion or other difeafe of fome part effentially 
neceflary to its life; by fome original imper- 
fection in its ftruéture which may prevent 
its acquiring more than a certain fize, or ex- 
ifting beyond a certain time; by the {mall- 
nefs or morbid ftate of the placenta, hin- 
dering the proper communication between 
the child and the wterus; bya partial or total 
{eparation of the placenta; or, by the rupture 
of fome of the large veffels which run upon 
its furface: by the veflels of the funzs umbil- 
calis becoming impervious ; by the circula- 
tion through them being obftruéted by the 
cafual tying of a knot ; by untoward preflure 
oF the body of the at upon the fumis; or 
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by its becoming dropfical or otherwife dif. 
eafed. 

The child may alfo be deftroyed by affec- 
tions or difeafes of the mother, as bythe fud- 
den and violent impreflion of fear, joy, or 
other tumultuous paffion ; by the irregula- 
rity of the parent’s life; by fever; by impro- 
per or unwholefome diet; by any caufe ca- 
pable of depriving the child of a proper quan- 
tity of nutriment, or depraving the quality of 
that with which it may be fupplied; or by 
accidents which produce fome pofitive injury 
upon the body of the child, through the in- 
‘teguments and parts with which it is in- 
vetted and naturally defended. Some of thefe 
are beyond the power of art to: prevent or 
remedy, though others might by proper care 
and management be obviated or relieved; 
but at prefent we want only to difcover thofe 
caufes, of the death of a child, which may 
eccur in the time of labour. 

To the incenveniencies and danger which 
may arife in the courfe of a labour from the dif- 
proportion between the fize of the head of a 
child and the dimenfions of the pe/vis, we 
muift fubmit ; as no judgment or {kill can do 

| more 
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more than teach us to wait patiently for the 
effe& to be derived from the efforts of the 
mother, and the accommodating conftruétion 
of the head’ of the child. And, though the 
degree of compreffion which this may un- 
dergo in a very tedious or difficult labour 
might be judged inconfiftent with the fafety 
of children, they will often be born healthy 
and. vigorous, and the parents recover more 
{peedily and perfectly, after fuch labours, 
than after thofe which were natural and eafy. 
The fame obfervation will alfo hold good of 
the refiftance made by the foft parts to the 
paflage of the child through the pe/vis, unlefs 
their rigidity fhould proceed from local in- 
flammation. But fhould the natural efforts 
be interrupted or fubdued by fever, debility, 
or any other adventitious caufe, or fhould 
there be local difeafe, the ftate of the patient 
would require the affiftance of medicine or 
of art, according to the circumftances which 
might fupervene. Yet it cannot have efcaped 
obiervation, that far the greater number of 
thofe labours which have been confidered as ~ 
dificult, and which really;were fuch towards 
the conclufion, were not in fa€t occafioned 
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by the abfolute ftate of the patient, but by 
interpofition, and the defire of accelerating 
labours, which in their nature required a cer- 
tain time for their completion. This inter- 
pofition has chiefly confifted of two points of 
practice, both extremely reprehenfible; the 
artificial dilatation of the os uteri, and the 
premature rupture of the membranes. By 
{uch pradtice the order of the labour becomes 
difarranged, and there often follow occafions 
to jexercife. art, for thewelief of jthofe, evils 
which were originally caufed by the impro- 
per ufe of art, to the great hazard of the pa- 
rent or child. So long therefore as labours 
proceed naturally, they may be proper ob- 
jects of our reafon and judgment, but cannot 
be confidered as the objets of art. But when 
they are proved to be beyond the efforts of 
nature to accomplifh, the affiftance of art be- 
comes juftifiable becaufe it is neceflary, and 
we may be reconciled to the fate of the child, 
if the life of the mother cannot poflibly be 
preferved by any means confiftent with its 
{afety. 
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GN THE INSTRUMENTS USED “IN “THIS 
OPERATION. 2 


Tue inftruments with which this opera- 
tion was antiently performed, do not appear 
to have been well calculated to anfwer the in- 
tention of the operator, effectually or fafely. 
They confitted chiefly of hooks, differing in 
form and length, which were fixed upon any | 
part of the head with the view of extracting 
it forcibly. It being fometimes found im- 
practicable to fix a hook upon the head, 
other inftruments were invented and ufed to 
make an opening in which a hook might be 
frxed, but without any intention of leflening 
the head. All thefe inftruments it would be 
ufelefs and tirefome even to enumerate; but 
it is remarkable that Mauriceau, a man of 

great experience and ability in his profeffion, 
—fhould complain of difficulties in this opera- 
tion which he could not furmount, from the 
want of proper inftruments. 
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Perhaps there is no operation in furgery 
which admits of a more precife diftinGion, 
than this of leflening the head. It confifts of 
three parts; perforating the cranium; eva- 
cuating the brain and cerebellum; extracting 
the head; and three inftruments were com- 
_ monly ufed for thefe purpofes. The firit was the 
feiflars ufed by La Morte, altered and improved 
by Smelie; the fecond was in the form of a 
large fpoon. with ferrated edges; the third 
was a hook or crotchet, ftraight or curved, to 

be ufed fingly, or in pairs like the Sorceps. 
Many years ago, Savigny the inftrument 
maker, at my requeft, prepared two inftru- 
ments which I fuppofed to be fully fufficient 
for this operation, the evacuation of the brain 
not requiring a feparate inftrument. The 
firft was a perforator in the form of Smellie’ S. 
{ciflars, the blade being flightly curved in the 
manner of-the {ciflars F for extirpating the 

tonfils, but without any cutting edge, which 
is f{omewhat dangerous and Be aihe: ufelefs ; 
the fecond was a crotchet with a little de- 
gree of curvature and a very {mall hook. 
The perforator meafures about nine inches in 
Jength, and has a ftop on each blade one inch 
and 
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and a quarter from the point. The crotchet, 
which has a wooden handle and a flat ftem, 
fhould, when properly curved, be of an equal 
length with the perforator. Thefe initru- 
ments, which are now almoft in ceneral ufe, 
are found to be very convenient and fully 
adequate to every purpofe in the performance 
of this operation; and as the intention is well 
underftood, and the inftruments fimplited, 
both the difficulty and danger of the opera- 
tion are infinitely lefiened. 


Since thefe papers were fent to the prefs, an account of 
the invention and ufe of the veéts, by Dr. Bland, has 
been publifhed in the Medical Communications. It is, 
perhaps, unneceffary for me to obferve, that I have not 
yet read that account ; fo that whatever difference may 
be found in the two accounts may be afcribed to the 
opinions which, from éxperience, we have confidered 
ourfelyes authorized to adopt. 
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SECT EON. V. 


ON THE MANNER OF PERFORMING THE 
OPERATION. 


Mcu confideration is required before we 
determine to perform this operation; but 
when we have decided upon the neceflity of 
its being done, together with circumfpeCtion 
in the manner of doing it, there is occafion 
for our being refolute and perfevering in our: 
attempts to accomplifh it; even when the 
difficulties to be furmounted appear to be 
too great for any degree of {kill, or any 
force we have the power of ufing. One 
common error formerly prevailed in this 
and many other operations, founded onan 
5b opinion, 
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opinion, that it was needful to perform it 
{peedily ; but it is now proved by experience, 
and generally acknowledged, that the more 
calmly and flowly we proceed, the Iefs 
chance. there will be of failing, or doing mif- 
chief. Asthe fole aim of ‘His operation 1s 
to preferve the life of the mother, without 
regard to the child, whatever its ftate might 
a it will be our duty to be extremely care- 
ful to guard againft. every accident which 
might prove injurious or hazardous to the 
mother. But, as by following the diftinctions 
fpecified in the laft fe€tion we fhall be able 
to mark and explain all the circumftances of 
the operation as they occur, we will abide 
by thofe diftinétions in defcribing the man- 
ner of performing it. 


S-ECTRLON ‘Vi. 
ON THE PERFORATION OF THE HEAD 


Tue eafe or difficulty attending this and 
every other part of the operation, will depend 
upon. the diftance the head may be from us 5 

: whether, 
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whether, for inftance, it be defcended and 
locked in the pelvis, or be lying at the fu- 
perior aperture ; and upon the degree of dif- 
tortion of the pelvis, which may be only fo 
much as juft to prevent the paflage of the 
head, or fo great as to render the ufe of the 
inftruments both troublefome and danger- 
ous. Some inconvenience may alfo be pro- 
duced by the os uteri, thould not this be di- 
lated; but this may rather be efteemed a 
reafon for extraordinary care than as a caufe 
of difficulty. 

Without regard to the part of the head 
we mean to perforate, but deciding upon that 
which is moft obvious and eafy of accefs, as 
the moft proper, the left hand flattened is to 
be introduced into the vagina, and the fore 
finger of the fame hand is to be directed 
upon that part of the head where we mean 
to fix the point of the inftrument. The per- 
Jorator, held in the right hand, is to be con- 
ducted with the convex part towards the 
palm of the left hand, and with the point 
kept clofe to the fore finger, till it reaches 
the part we mean to perforate. The fore 
finger of the left hand is then to be pafled 
round the point of the inftrument, that we 

Ba may 
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may be affured none of the foft parts of the 
mother are in the way of being burt. With 
the inftrument held firmly in the right hand,. 
we muft then prefs through the integu- 
' ments of the head; and, the point being fixed 
upon the bones of the cramum, begin to 
perforate, by turning with a {emirotatory mo- 
tion the handleof the inftrument. This mo- 
tion of the inftrument, taking care to confine 
the. point to the place where it was originally 
fixed, isto be continued till we judge the bone — 
to be aétually perforated ; trying occafionally, 
by advancing the inftrument, whether the 
bone be perforated. When the bone is per- 
forated, the inftrument being prefied forwards 
will penetrate the head, and go on till it 
reaches the ftops formed upon the blades. 
Then, fixing the finger and thumb of the 
right hand in the bows of the handle, or 
preffing the thick part of the hand between 
the ftems, or calling for the help of an affift- 
aut, let the handles of the inftrument be 
{eparated to fuch a diftance as to make a {lit 
or opening of fufficient length in the cranium 3 
judging of, and in fome meafure guiding, 
the effet produced upon: the blades by the 
feparation of the handles, by the finger of 
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the left hand retained in its primitive pofi- 
tion. Then, clofing the handles, the inftru- 
ment muft be turned in a tranf{verfe direc- 
tion, and they are again to be feparated in the 
fame cautious manner, by which means a 
crucial opening of a proper fize will be made 
in the cranium. The perforator is then to be 
elofed and withdrawn in the manner it was 
introduced. 

In this part of the operation the principal. 
things which demand our attention ate, firtt, 
that the inftrument be carefully introduced: 
fecond, that we be not alarmed at the dif- 
charge which follows the perforation of the 
‘Integuments of the head, as that is to be ex- 
pected; third, that the point of the inftru- 
ment does not flip while we are perforating ; 
fourth, that the opening in the cranium be 
fufficiently large, | 
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SECTION VIlI. 


ON THE EVACUATION OF THE CONTENTS 
OF THE HEAD. 


A veERY large opening of the cranium 
has been generally reputed neceflary for the 
well performance of this operation ; but this 
is not abfolutely required in any point of 
view, nor can it always be made with fafety. 
_ It mutt, however, be fufficient for the pur- 
pofe of fuffering the contents of the head to 
pafs through it; and for the evacuation of 
thefe, it was before mentioned, that various 
— inftruments had been contrived. But thefe, 
efpecially the ferrated {poon, appear to be 
unneceflary and dangerous; unneceflary, be- 
caufe the texture of the brain and cerebellum 
being broken down, their evacuation will 
follow of courfe, as the head is propelled or 
extracted ; dangerous, becaufe an inftrument 
with many fharp points could not be fre- 
quently introduced and withdrawn, without 
the hazard of being catched on the foft parts 
of the mother. Any fmooth inftrument of 
a proper fize and length, fuch as the handle of 

we | a filver 
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a filver fpoon, or a blade of the forceps, will ane. 
fwer the purpofe of breaking down and evacu- 
ating the contents of the head fafely and effec- 
tually. But I have generally introduced the 
crotchet into the opening in the cranium; and, 
turning it round frequently, in various direc- 
tions, efpecially near the bafis of the fcull, have 
completed this part of the operation without 
difficulty. With all the care which can be 
taken, it is not always poflible to do this on 
the firft trial; but, if in the courfe of the 
operation it fhould be found that any part 
of the contents of the head had efcaped the 
action of the inftrument, the fame method 
may at any time be repeated, without de- 
laying the operation. 


SECTION VIIl. - 


ON THE EXTRACTION OF THE HEAD. 


It was formerly a rule of praétice, when- 
ever the head of the child was opened, that 
the efforts to extra& it fhould immediately 
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commence, and be continued till the purpofe 
was accomplifhed. With all the cautions 
which have been given for afcertaining the 
-neceflity of the operation before it was per- 


formed, it was ftronely inculcated, that we 


fhould be on our guard not to defer it till 
the ftrength of the patient was too much 
exhaufted; becaufe by fuch delay we fhould 
altogether lofe the advantage that might re- 
{ult from the natural efforts; and, when the 
child was extraéted, the mother would re- 
main in a flate of the greateft danger from 
mere debility. Our conduct with regard to 
the extraction of the head muft then de- 
pend upon the ftate of the patient ; whether 
that ftate will permit us to wait for the. ad- 
vantages to be derived from the putrefaétion 
and Peniien of the‘head, or whether the 

head fhould be fpeedily extracted by art. LS 
from the great diftortion of the pe/vis, 
it fhould have been found neceflary to 
leflen the head in the beginning, or early 
part of labour, the head hen feuened may 
be left for many hours, to undergo thofe 
changes which putrefa€tion occafions, to the 
diminution of its bulk by comprefiion, to 
its gradual defcent into the pe/vis, when it 
| may 
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may be readily extracted, or to the chance 
of its final expulfion without affiftance, as 
the reafon and nature of the cafe may in- 
dicate or require. Under fuch circumftances 
the late Dr. Chriftopher Kelly* informed me, 
and I believe the practice originated with 
him, that he had left the head of a child, 


after the evacuation of its contents, for more 


* The papers of my late worthy friend Dr. Kelly are 
in the hands of my fon-in-law Mr. Croft, who found among 
them the following account of the individual cafe, pro- 
bably, of which the Doctor had informed me. 

<¢ March 11, 1763. 
and, by the meafure I took, do firmly believe the diftance 
between the os pubis and projection of the facrum is not 
more than two inches, therefore I knew it was in vain to 


has a pelvis extremely narrow, 


hope to bring the child alive by any means whatever: 
therefore, for her fafety, I opened the head freely, and emp- 
tied the cranium, in about fixteen hours after being firft 
called to her, and then left it to fettle into the pelvis twenty- 
four hours (as in the cafe of Mr. #ord’s patient), before I 
delivered her, which ] did with tolerable eafe, by means of 
the blunt hook enly. She recovered as well as poflible. 
‘This was her firft child. She was fo ricketty when a child. 
as not to be able to walk till nine years of age, and is now 
very fhort. Her name ts ig 


The pelvis of this woman came at length into my hands, 
and in forne parts of the fuperior aperture does not mea- 
fure more than one inch and a quarter. D. 
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than twenty-four hours, without making any 
artificial attempts to extract it; and that 
the operation was, by this delay, rendered 
more fafe, and infinitely more eafy. The 
late Dr. Mackenzie alfo informed me, that he 
had in the latter part of his life followed this 
practice with fuccefs, But the matter has 
been more fully difcuffed, with great inge- 
nuity, and as much precifion as the queftion 
admits, by Dr. O/born*, who, in a cafe of 
which I was a witnefs, left the head of a 
child more than thirty-fix hours after it had 
been leflened, and then extraéted it; the. 
woman recovering without any untoward 
fymptom. When the head of the child has 
been lefiened, the length of time during. 
which the patient may therefore be trufted 
in expectation of favourable changes, mutt 
be left to the judgment that may be formed 
of every individual cafe which may be the 
object of practice. In fome cafes, from the 
precarious {tate of the mother, there will 
exift a neceflity of extracting the head as 
fpeedily as we can with fafety ; yet the ge- 
neral principle to be eftablifhed is, that the 


* Eiffay on Laborious Parturition. 
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_ longer we. do wait the more eafily will the 
head be extracted. But the patient is to be 

carefully watched that we do not wait too 

long, left unfavourable fymptoms fhould 

comeon, and the end for which the operation 

was performed be defeated, . 

Sooner or later then, according to the ftate 
of the mother, it will be neceflary that we 
fhould begin to make our efforts to extra& 
the head of the child; and taking care, in the 
firft place, to remove cautioufly any loofened 
or fharp pieces of bone, I have been ac- 
_ cuftomed to avoid ufing the crotchet, or any 
kind of inftrument, till I have tried what 
advantage was to be gained with my fingers. 
With this view, introducing the fore finger 
of my right hand, armed with my glove, or 
fome fuch contrivance, into the opening in 
the head, and then bending it in the fhape 
of a hook, I have pulled it with all the force 
it enabled me to exert, repeating my at- 
tempts at intervals when the natural efforts 
of the mother returned. | 

Should the head of the child be fo high 
in, or above, the fuperior aperture of the 
pelvis, or this be fo much diftorted as not to 
admit of my giving this kind of affiftance, 
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or thould it be unequal to the purpofe, f 
carefully introduce the crotchet, guided by 
my left hand into the opening in the head; 
and, fixing the point of the hook as far from 
the edge of the bone as it will allow, I 
begin to pull moderately by the handle held 
in my right hand, guarding at the fame 
time the hook of the crotchet with the fin- 
gers of the left, if it fhould happen to tear 
away the bone. 

If on trial the crotchet be found firmly 
fixed, but the head be too much impacted in 
the pe/vis to be brought down with the force 
firft ufed; that is, fuppofing the force re- 
quired to extra&t the head be equal to 10, 
and the force exerted by the crotchet not to 
exceed §; no other purpofe can be an- 
{wered by ftriving too earneftly with the 
force which cannot be made to exceed 5, 
except tearing away the piece of bone in 
which the crotchet may be fixed, which does 
not facilitate the operation. We are to be 
fatisfied with the fteady exertion of the 
force 5, which, being continued, will at 
length be found fufficient to our purpofe, 
the refiftance gradually diminifhing, and the 
force 5 remaining. In the repetition of 

our 
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our attempts to extract the head, which 
mutt be made at intervals, fhould the bone 
in which the inftrument was fixed be loofen- 
ed and come away, wholly or in part, the 
crotchet mutt be again introduced and fixed 
in another place, and the fame method of 
proceeding followed ; remembering alfo when 
we extract, to pull with fome variation in the 
dire€tion, but always in the line of the cavity 
of the pes. In almoft every cafe of dif- 
ficulty the obftacle or caufe of the difficulty 
is at one particular part of the fe/vis, and 
when the head has paffed that part there is 
no farther occafion for ufing force. We are 
afterwards to proceed very circumfpectly, 
that there may be no laceration of, or injury 
done to, the parts of the mother, internal or 
external. ‘The principle I with to imprefs 
on the minds of thofe who may be embarafi- 
ed with difficulties of this kind is, that time 
is equivalent to force, and that no advan- 
tage will be obtained by pulling away {mall 
pieces of bone, except fuch as were loofe and 
likely to injure the foft parts of the mother. 
On the contrary, when the inftrument is 
once firmly fixed in a part of a bone which 
affords a good hold, I have been cautious not 
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to tear it away by pulling rafhly, confidering: 
that as fomething like breaking the inftru- 
ment with which I was pertorming the opera-. 
tion. 

In a cafe of very great difficulty it is how- 
ever poftible that all the bones of the cranium 
might be brought away fucceffively, and 
nothing of the head remain but the bafis of 
the {culi, with the integuments. It then 
has happened oddly enough, that I have fuc- 
ceeded in bringing down the remainder of 
the head, merely by erafping the integu- 
ments firmly ina mafs, or even in difting 
parts, and pulling by them in a proper di- 
rection. But, if thefe fhould be found in- 
fufficient, the crotchet is to be introduced 
again, and fixed upon the bafis of the {cull 
on any part where we can get a firm hold, and 
this afluming a more convenient dire@ion 
will be readily brought down. TI have not 
found, in cafes of this kind, that I have aed 
from a preference for fixing the inftrument 
in this or that part, or in this or that manner ; 
but, giving myfelf time to reflec, the exigence 
of the cafe has di€tated what I ought to do, 
fo that J am not folicitous about any particular 
method. Some have thought that it was of 

great 
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- great importance to fix the crotchet on the 
out fide of the head, and others have infifted on. 
the propriety and fuperior advantage of fixing 
it on the infide; but I am perfuaded that fuch 
things are of little confequence, and that in 
the courfe of a difficult operation it may be 
found neceffary and ufeful to fix it in either 
way. 

When the difproportion between the ca- 
vity of the pe/vis and the head of the child 
is very great, it is poflible that all the bones 
of the cranium, together with the bafis of the 
{cull, may be brought away, yet the body 
of the child may remain above the fuperior 
aperture of the pefvis. This circumfiance 
may require different methods of treatment. 
lf the fpace between the projecting bones of 
the pelvis would allow the flattened hand to be 
pafled into the wterus, it might be moft expe- 
dient to turn the child and deliver by the 
feet, which, thus fituated, I have more than 
once done. But, if the diftortion of the pe/vas 
will not allow the hand to pafs into the 
uterus, the crotchet muft be again introduced, 
and fixed upon the cheft of the child, where 
it may probably meet with fome part that 
will bear a fufficient degree of force for ex- 
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trating it. Should this not be the cafe, the 
crotchet mult be repeatedly tried, by which 
the contents of the ¢horax and abdomen may be 
evacuated, and the general bulk of the child’s 
body very much leffened. Then, trying to fix 
the hook of the inftrument on fome part of the 
fpine, or bringing down the arms, we fhall at 
length fucceedand extraétthe body of thechild, 
whole or in parts, though we may have been 
frequently baffled. In an operation difficult 
as that now defcribed, difagreeable as it may 
appear, and really is, having only occafion to 
attend to the extraction of the child, in any 
manner, without doing mifchief tothe mother, 
the mind of the operator may be at eafe, and he 
will then avail himfelf of every advantage 
which fhall offer towardsan{wering his purpofe. 
On the whole, I have never known a cafe 
attended with fo much difficulty that it could 
not be furmounted by fteady and flow pro- 
ceeding ; and, after all his difficulties, if he 
has aéted cautioufly, the operator may be re- 
paid by feeing his patient recover, as well, or _ 
better, than after the moft eafy labour. 
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ON THE SUBSEQUENT TREATMENT. 


WHEN achild has been extracted in the 
manner before defcribed the placenta will 
commonly be expelled in a natural way ; 
but fhould any difficulty arife, that muft be 
managed according to the rules before given 
in the Effay on Hemorrhages. 

Women in general recover well after 
this operation, provided it was not delayed 
till fome irreparable injury was done to the 
parts of the mother, and was performed with 
care. Befides the treatment which may be 
proper for all women in childbed, it will 
be incumbent upon us.to be particularly 
careful in thefe cafes that the urine be voided ; 
and, if the patient fhould not be able to do it 
by her own efforts, that it be drawn off with 
the catheter, within a fhort time after her de- 
livery. The ufe of the catheter is alfo to 
be continued twice in the courfe of twenty- | 
four hours, till fhe may become able to expel 
the urine; left there fhould be inflammation, 
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on any part of the bladder or meatus urina= 
rius, and a flough be caft off, which would 
be followed by an involuntary difcharge of 
urine ever afterwards; which I confider as 


one of the moft deplorable accidents in the 
practice of midwifery. 


ed 
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ON THE PROPRIETY OF BRINGING ON PRE@ 
MATURE LABOUR, AND THE ADVAN- 
TAGES TO BE DERIVED FROM IT, 


We have before alluded to this operation 
as a method of preferving the lives of chil+ 
dren, without adding to the danger of wo- 
men; if in any cafe the fe/vis were fo much 
diftorted, or fo {mall, as abfolutely to pre- 
vent the paflage of the head of a full grown 
child, and yet not fo far reduced in its 
dimenfions as to prevent the head of a child 
of a much lefs fize from paffing through it. 
Melancholy are the reflections when a woman 
has a very much diftorted pe/vis, and fuch 
women have ufually a wonderful aptitude to 

| Conceive, 
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conceive, that there fhould be {6 little chance 
. of preferving the lives of her children; and 
yet, in the courfe of practice, I have in 
feveral inftances been called to the fame 
“woman, in five or fix fucceftive labours, 
_ merely to give a fandtion to an operation by 
which the children were to be deftroyed. 
It is to the credit of the profeffion that 
every method, by which the lives of parents 
and children might be preferved, has been 
devifed and tried; and, though frequent oc- 
cafions for ufing fome of thefe methods can- 
not poffibly occur in any one perfon’s prac- 
tice, it is right that all fhould be acquainted 
with what has been propofed and done in 
_ every cafe, with or without fuccefs. 
The firft account of this method of bring- 
“ing on premature labour was given to me 
by Dr. C. Ke/ly. He informed me, that about 
the year 1756 there was a con{ultation of 
the moft eminent men in Logdon at that 
time, to confider of the moral rectitude of, 
and advantages which might be expected 
from, the pra@ice, which met with their 
general approbation. The firtt cafe ip which 
it was deemed neceflary and proper fell] 
under the care of the late Dr, Macaulay, and 
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it terminated fuccefsfully *. Dr. Kelly in- 
formed me that he himfelf had practifed 
it, and, among other inftances, mentioned 
that the operation had been performed three 
times upon the fame woman, and twice the 
children had been born living. The thing has 
often been the fubjeé& of converfation, and 
propofed by writers, but fome have doubted 
the morality of the praCtice; and the circum- 
{tances which may render the operation need- 
ful and proper have not been ftated with 
any degree of precifion. 

With regard to the morality of the prac- 
tice, the principle being commendable (that 
of making an attempt to preferve the life of 
a child which mutt otherwife be loft), and 
nothing being done in the operation which 
can be injurious to the mother, I apprehend, 
if there be a reafonable profpe&t of fuccefs, 
no argument can be adduced acaintt it which 
will not. apply with equal force againft in- 
oculation, againft medicine in general, and, 
in fact, againft the interpofition of hu- 
man reafon and faculties in all the affairs of 
life. Such an argument would lead us back 


* ‘The patient was the wife of a linen-draper in the 
Strand. 
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to the abfurd doctrine of predeftination, if, 
with juftifable intentions, and without pro- 
ducing any prefent evil, we may not ufe our 
endeavours to extricate our fellow-creatures 
from evils which threaten them, or under 
which they may be actually opprefled. 

If the morality be juftified, we are next 
to confider the fafety and bby of the prac- | 
tice. 

As to its fafety, having ween upon the | 
{tructure of the parts concerned in the opera- 
tion, and having carefully attended to all the 
circumftances which have occurred when it 
had been performed, in eight cafes, in which 
Ihave either performed it, or it has been 
done by my advice and perfuafion, I have not 
known one untoward or hazardous accident 
that could be imputed to it. I therefore feel 
authorized to fay,as far as my reafon or 
experience enables me to judge, that the 
operation of bringing on premature labour is 
perfectly fafe to the si on whom it may 
be performed. — 

But ref{pecting the utility of the operation, 
the ftatement firft made of the intention or 
purpofe with which it may be done; that 
is, to try whether the head of a {mall child 
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will not pafs through a pelvis too much 
narrowed in its dimenfions to allow one of a 
common fize to pafs; will fhew that the 
objects of the operation are circumfcribed 
within certain limits. Should the cavity of 
the pe/vis be of its natural fize this operation 
is out of the queftion, and never can be re- 
quired. If the cavity of the pe/vis, though 
reduced in its dimenfions, would permit the 
head of a child to be fqueezed through it 
by the force of {trong and long continued © 
pains, this operation is not required, and 
ought not to be performed. If the pelvis be 
fo far reduced in its dimenfions as not to 
allow the head of a child of fuch a fize as 
to give hope of its living, to pafs through it, 
the operation cannot be attended with fuc- 
cefs. It is in thofe cafes only in which 
there is a reduction of ,the dimenfions of the 
pelvis to a certain degree, and not beyond 
that degree, that this operation ought to be 

propofed or can fucceed, | 
It would be highly fatisfactory to ftate 
with precifion the exact dimenfions of the 
cavity of the pe/vis of the perfon on whom 
it might be needful to perform this operation, 
and on whom it might be performed with 
7 | Jp Petcare 
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fuecefs. But, as all the infiruments contrived 
for meafuring the pe/vis in the:living woman, 
too imperfectly anfwer this purpofe to enable 
cus bythem to forma guide of practice, the de- 
termination mutt be left to opinion 3 and thofe 
who are experienced will not commit any 
great miftake in their conjectures. Under 
citcumftances and in fituations juft prevent- 
ing the fuccefsful ufe of the vedis or forceps, 
and juft compelling us to the fatal meafure _ 
of leffening the head of the child, it may 
become a duty to propofe, on a future oc- 
cafion, the bringing on premature. labour; 
at feven months, or any later time, accord- 
ing to our fenfe of the difproportion between | 
the head of a child and the cavity of any 
particular pefris. It can hardly be doubted 
but that the cafual events of practice firft 
infpired the notion of this method in the 
mind of fome perfon who, adverting to the 
fortunate termination of premature labours 
coming on fpontaneoufly, in cafes of diftor- 
tion of the pes, endeavoured to. imitate 
by art what not uantnequenthy happens natu- 
rally. 
There is another tihation 3 in which I have 
propofed, and tried with fuccefs, the method 
C 4 of 
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of bringing on premature labour. Some 
women, who readily conceive, proceed re- 
cularly in their pregnancy till they ap- 
proach the full period, when, without any 
apparently adequate caufe, they are in the 
habit of being feized with a rigor, and the 
child inftantly dies; though it may not be 
expelled for fome weeks afterwards. In two 
cafes of this kind I have propofed to. bring 
on premature labour, when I was certain the 
child was living, and have fucceeded in pre- 
ferving. the children without hazard to the 
mothers. There is always fomething of 
doubt in thefe cafes, whether the child might 
not have been preferved without the opera- 
tion; but, as fuch cafes often come under 
confideration, and as I am difclofing all that 
my experience has taught me, it feemed 
neceflary to mention this circumftance. 

I] may be allowed to conclude this fubject 
without entering into a detail of the manner 
in which premature labour may be brought 
on; becaufe no perfon qualified to decide on 
the propriety of this operation can be igno- 
rant of the manner of performing it. I muit 
however obferve, when the membranes of 
the ovum are punctured or ruptured, and the 

water 
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water difcharged, that the time when the 
aétion of the uterus may come on will be very 
different ; this happening in fome inftances 
in twelve hours, and in others, being with- 
held, for twelve or fifteen days. During 
this interval we have only to wait patiently 
for the event, and when the pains come on, 
the labour, if natural, is to be fuffered to pro- 
ceed without interruption; or, if irregular, 
fuch affiftance is to be given as the pecu- 
jiarity of the cafe may require, 
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SEIC OF TOON STs 


ON THE CESAREAN OPERATION, 


_ THis operation is to be. performed by 
making an incifion firft through the integu- 
ments of the g@bdomen, and then into the 
uterus, for the purpofe of extraéting a child 
therein contained, In cafes of extra-uterine 
children, an incifion, for the purpofe of ex-— 
tracting a child contained in the cavity of 
the abdomen, under various circumftances, has 
been called the Ce/arean operation; but in 
the importance and confequence of thefe two 
operations there is an eyident and very great 
difference. 

It has been fuppofed by fome writers that 
a name was given to this operation from 4 
circumitance common to it and every other 
in furgery where a knife was ufed*; by 
others, that it had its name from the extraor- 
dinary courage of the perfon on whom, or 


eed cefo matris utero. 
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by whom, it was performed: but it was more 
generally explained by the imagined quali- 
ties and rank of the perfons whofe lives are 
{aid to have been preferved by it. Thefe, 
and their defcendants, according to Play, 
were called Ce/ars, as thofe born with the 
feet foremoft were called Agrippe ; or when 
there were twins, and only one was born 
living, Vopifcz. Men who in the courfe of 
their lives proved extraordinary, were not 
fuppofed to come into the world in a com- 
mon way *. But it is well known that the. 
name of Ce/ar was not conferred on that 
great man, or the family who bore it, from 
the manner of his birth, but was derived 
from quite another fource. Nor do any of 
the ancient writers in medicine take notice 
of this operation, and we cannot fufpect they 
were fo negligent as to have omitted the 
defcription of it, or fo ignorant as to be un- 
acquainted with it, when, in all probability, 
had it been performed, they would have 


* Aujpicatius, enecta parente, gignuntur, ficut Scipio Afri- 
canus prior natus, primufque Cafarum a cafo matris utero 
ditius. | 

; Pun. Hiftor. Nat. lid. vii. cap. IX. 

The mother of Cafar was living at the time pe her fon’s 

expedition to Gaul, 
been 
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, been the very perfons confulted and employed 
to perform it. . 

Phay*, who lived in the time of Ve/pafian, 
is the firft author who mentions this opera- 
tion; but he {peaks of it with reference to 
thofe who lived before his time, and his 
account does not give much fatisfaétion. 
Rouffet +, who was a {trong advocate for the 
operation, wrote profefledly on the fubject 
in the year 1581. But the records of this 
operation have been imperfectly preferved 
even in modern times. For, from the con- 
text of the cafes recorded, it appears that 
fome have been mifreprefented; that fome are 
fictitious, and were alleged to anfwer other 
purpofes, as was the fuppofed one of lady 

*® Phin, loco citate, 

+ Baubin, in the appendix to Reuffit, dated 1588, gives 

the following cafe:—&liz. Alefpachen had this operation 
performed upon her by her hufband, who was a Gelder of 
Cattle at Stergenhaufen in Germany, in the beginning of the 
fixteenth century. She had feveral children born afterwards 
in the natural way, 

Paré and Guillemeau wrote againft the operation. 

MM. Simon wrote two papers on this fubject in the firft 

volume of the memoirs of the Royal Academy. 

Heifier and many others have written on the fubjet; but 
| Weideman of Duffendorp, in his Thefis, has given an account 
of all the cafes of this operation that were extant, and the 
eyent of them. 

[ane 
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“ane Seymour, to ftamp the character of 
greater cruelty on Henry the Eighth; and that 
others are related with a change of circum- 
ftances, fo as to appear different, though 
they were in fa& the fame. From a detei- 
tation of the apparent cruelty of this opera- 
tion, from a doubt of its neceffity or pro- 
priety, from the deftru@tive event which was 
to be expected, or from fome other caufe, it 
was never performed in this country tll 
within thefe few years. But at prefent we 
have well authenticated accounts of nine 
cafes in which the operation was performed, 
under the direction of, and by, men of un- 
exceptionable abilities; and thefe may be 
efteemed fufficient to enable us to form a 
judgment of the advantages to be derived 
from the operation, as well as of the manner 
in which it ought to be performed. 
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By the firft writers on this fubject many. 
‘circumftances are recited which were fup- 
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pofed to render this operation neceflary, fomé 
refpeCting the parent, others the child. Of 
the firft kind were the fmallnefs or diftor- 
tion of the peAus, the ftraitnefs or clofure 
of the natural paflages, from cicatrices, the” 
rigidity of the parts from old age, or their 
unperfection from youth; almoft every caufe 
of a difficult labour, when extreme in its 
degree, has been mentioned as a poflible rea- 
fon for this operation. Thofe which re- 
{pected the child, not only related to its 
comparative fize, but its pofition alfo; and 
on this occafion twins, and even montters, 
which there was no wifh to preferve, have 
been mentioned. But, whatever was the 
exifting caufe, it appears that there mutt 
have been a full conviction on the mind of 
the perfon who propofed this operation, of 
the impoflibility of delivering the patient by 
any other means. Some writers have indeed 
{poken of this operation, not with a view 
to its abfolute neceflity, but its eligibility, 
or as deferving preference to other methods 
of delivery which might be practicable. Such 
writers have not met with general approba- 
tion, but their influence has been too great ; 
~ for, in the hiftories of the cafes recorded, we 
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find in feveral of them fome circumftance 
which proves that the operation was not 
neceflary, or that the grounds on which it 
ought to be performed were not well un- 
derftood. The ideal glory of the operation 
has perhaps had its influence in France, and 
{ome other parts of the Continent. Iam not 
willing to accept any other principle but 
neceflity as a jultification of this operation ; 
that is, whenever it is propofed, there thal} 
be no other way or method, by which the 
life, either of the mother or child, can pot- 
fibly be preferved ; and the impoffibility thall 
be confirmed, not by the opinion of one, 
but as many competent judges as can be 
procured. I then confider this operation 
juttifed by every principle of religion, and 
the laws of civil fociety, by as decifive and 
{atisfactory evidence as any other operation, 
which we never hefitate to propofe, or to per- 
form. 


SBC TOR ON. can. 


THREE general fituations have been ftated 
in which it has been prefuried the Cefarean 
operation might be neceffary. 


I. When 
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t. When the parent was dead, and the child 
living. 

2 When the — was dead, and the Sarbat 
living. | 
3. When bath the ent and child were 
living. 

With refpect to the firft Peace when 
the parent is dead, and the child living, there 
cannot be any debate; becaufe, without giv- 
ing pain, or incurring any one inconvenience, 
an attempt is made by this operation’. to 
preferve the life of a child, which, if it : 
be not performed, muft foon and inevitably 
perifh. | | 

With refpect to the fecond fituation, as, in 
every cafe in which the operation -has been 
_ performed in this country, the parent has 
died, but the lives of many of the’ children 
have been preferved, the operation holds forth 
‘ag its principal advantage, the hope of pre- 
ferving the life of the child; the .chance of 
preferving the parent being little improved 
by an operation fo full of danger. It will 
therefore, I think, be Saree acknow- 
ledged, that the operation ought not to be 
‘performed ppea a living mother, when there 
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is proof, or good reafon, for believing that the 
“ehild isdead. 9002 ds 
The third is the ftatement attended with 
any difficulty, and being the only cafe 
which, ftriGtly {peaking, conftitutes the Cefa- 
rean operation, it might lead to a compara- 
-tive eftimation batioedn the life of the child 
‘and that of the parent. But the common 
-fenfe of mankind, acreeing in the general 
“principles adopted thigudhous this work, of 
ats ever being our ute in the firft place, 
‘to preferve the lives of both the parent-and . 
child; in the fecond, to preferve the life of 
‘the parent; and in the third, that of the 
“child, which have been on various occafions 
‘Anculeated and applied, will. point out the 
general line of condua we ought to purfue, 
according to the exigence of —_* which 
may occur in pica Blacks 3 
Without regard to the ftate of the child, 
this. operation Bias alfo been propofed for our 
-confideration under circumftances which re 
date to the mother alone. 
1. When the was living, 
.2. When the was dead. 
Some have been of | Opinion, that this « Opes 
‘ration ought never to be performed on the 
| living 
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living fubje&t: Perhaps, impreffed with thé 
dred of the operation, they did not diftin- 
guifh between neceflity and eligibility, and 
therefore wifhed to abolifh it altogether. But 
if it were to be performed only when the 
patient was dead, more particularly if we 
were to wait for her death; as the only pro- 
per time of performing it, it would in gene- 
ral be fruitlefs. For I do not find any in- 
france of a living child extraéted by this ope- 
ration after the death of the mother, unlefs 
the child efcaped by the fame ftroke as that 
which proved fatal to the mother, of which 
the accounts feem to be almoft fabulous, or 
merely accidental, But as, in cafes of: wo- 
men dying in convulfions,; rupture of the 
uterus, or other rapid difeafes, at different 
periods of pregnancy, or of a labour, it is 
poflible for a living child to be extracted 
after the death of the mother, by {peedily 
performing this operation ;-and as no harm 
-ean poffibly.refult from the operation, fup- 
pofing ourfelves difappointed, no reafonable 
objections can be made to our performing it 
under fuch circumftances. In: fome coun- 
tries the laws forbid a woman: dying; when 
_pregnant, to be interred before the child fhall 
be 
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be taken away. A prohibition to bury the 
living with the dead is the fpirit of fuch 
laws. 
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Ip it be admitted that neceflity alotie cari 
juftify the Cefarean operation; we are next 
to ehquire into the caufes and proofs of fach 
neceflity. 

- Many of the caufes which aie been: Sok. : 
tified by writers; as producing a neceffity of 
performing this operation, are certainly un- 
equal to fo great an effet, The fize of a child, 
however large, unlefs the pe/uis be at the fame 
time very much diftorted; nor any un- 
toward pofition of the child; nor twins: nor 
monfters; nor the clofing or ftraitnefs of 
the foft parts, can ever compel us to the 
neceflity of performing this operation; be- 
caufe we know, by experience, that difficul- 
ties arifing from fuch caufes admit of re- 
lief by lefs defperate means. It may be af- 
ferted in general terms, that there is only 
ene caufe which can. juftify our propofing or 
| D 2 performing 
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performing this operation on the living fub- 
ject, and that is, fuch an extreme degree of 
diftortion of the pelvis as renders the extrac= 
tion of the child, in its prefent ftate, when 
diminifhed in its bulk, or even reduced into 
fmall pieces, abfolutely impracticable. It is 
true, if any other caufe could be proved to 
exift which produced the fame impracticabi- 
lity, then the operation would be equally re< 
quifite and juftifiable. 

To make a precife ftatement of that de= — 
gree of diftortion, or confequent diminution 
of the cavity of the pe/ois, as might require 
this operation, is not perhaps poffible in the 
living fubje&t. The natural {pace of the 
cavity of a well formed pefis, from the es 
pubis to the /acrum, is about four inehes and 
a half, and in fome fubjeéts rather more; 
and the heads of children’at the time of birth: 
bear a general relative proportion to this 
{pace. But living children have been born, 
frequently, by the natural efforts, when the 
{pace was prefumed to be lefs than four 
imches; and, if the children were fmall, when 
it did not exceed three inches: and we may 
judge that the head of a+child is capable of | 
being reduced by compreflion one third: of 
| 1€S) 
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its natural bulk, without deftrution of parts, 
or any permanent injury. But fhould the, 
capacity of the pe/vis be reduced under three 
inches, we have not much reafon to expect 
a living child to pafs through it, either na- 
turally, or by the affaftance of art; though: 
the head of one that is dead, efpecially if it 
be putrified, may be prefled through a pe/vis 
of about thofe dimenfions, even without -arti- 
ficial affiftance. Should the capacity of a 
pelvis not exceed, according to our judg- 
ment, two inches and a half, then the head 
of a child, unlefs the contents be evacuated, 
could not pafs or be extracted through it, 
But if the cavity be fo far clofed, that it 
fhould not exceed one inch, we might then 
prefume that the head of a child, though 
reduced to the leaft poflible fize, could 
not be extraéted through it; and the necef- 
fity and propriety of the Cefarean  opera- 
tion might be admitted, if we had reafon 

to conclude that the child was living. | 
Thefe general pofitions every perfon en- 
gaged in practice will bear in his mind, in 
cafes of difficulty arifing from diftortion of the 
pelvis. But he mutt alfo recollea, that the re- 
maining g {pace of the cavity of the pes, incafes 
f.3 of 
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of diftortion, will be differently eftimated by: 
different perfons, and cannot be afcertained 
with precifion by any one, during the life of 
the patient. He will alfo remember, that 
the kinds of diftortion are as various as the 
degrees, and that the cavity, though much 
diminifhed in one part, may be far lef altered 
“in another; and that even one fide of the 
pelvis may meafure two inches, when the 
other is fcarcely equal to one, which confi- 
deration may make a change in our judg- 
ment of the kind of operation required wide- 
ly different. It fhould alfo be remembered 
that the fize of children at the time of birth, 
and the firmnefs of the bones, together with 
the compactnefs of their union ah each 
other, are very different, and might add to, 
or leffen, the difficulty of a ice whether 
natural or artificial, After a mature confide- 
ration of the whole matter, I am however of 
opinion, that no rule of fufficient authority to 
guide us in any particular cafe can be formed 
from fuch calculations, and that our conduct 
is not to be governed wholly by them; but 
by the reflections of common fenfe work- 
‘ing in a reafonable mind, ftored with the 
knowledge of {uch calculations, and of many 

other 
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ether collateral circumftances, which it is ime 
poffible to enumerate or deferibe, fo as to 
render them applicable and ufeful. | 

I cannot however relinquifh the fubjec& 
without mentioning another ftatement of this 
queftion, which has often employed my mind, 
—efpecially when the fubje& has been actually 
paffling before me. Suppofe, for inftance, a 
woman married, who was fo unfortunately 
framed, that fhe could not have a living child. 
The firft time of her being in labour, no rea-_ 
fonable perfon could hefitate to afford relief at 
- the expence of her child; even a fecond and 
a third trial might be juftifiable to afcertain 
the faé& of the F pipoiibilley, But it might 
be doubted in morals, whether children fhould 
be begotten under fuch circumftances, or 
whether, after a determination that fhe cane 
not bear a living child, a woman be entitled 
to have a number of children deftroyed for 
the purpofe of faving her life; or whether, 
after many trials, fhe ought not to fubmit 
to the Cefarean operation, as the means of 
preferving the child at the rifk of her own 
life. This thing ought to be confidered, 
Moreover, when it has been afcertained, that 
women could not poffibly bear living children, 
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and one gteat end of marriage has been fruf- 
trated, fome have determined on.a voluntary 
feparation from their hufbands, from a fenfe. 
of the moral turpitude of conceiving children 
without the chance ‘of bringing them living 
into the world. But the law of the land 
has afforded no remedy for the cafe, though, 
as this fact admits of unqueftionable proof, it 
would not be difficult to form terms of- fepa- 
ration between a hufband and wife thus cir- 
cumftanced, fo cautioufly, that they fhould 
not be abufed, yet without the imputation of 
criminality to either party; and many evils 
might be thereby prevented. 


SECTION V. 


In every cafe in which the Cefarean opera- 
tion has been performed in this country the 
patients have died. It may be of ufe to en- 
quire, whether their death was occafioned 
by any difeafe with which they were afflicted 
before the time of labour; or was the con- 
fequence of the ftate to which they were’ re- 
duced from the occurrences of labour, before 

si the 
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the operation was performed; or was the ins 
evitable confequence of the operation, In, 
cafes of death occafioned by wounds, the fol- 
lowing order in which the danger is produced, 
may be obferved: firft, from convulfions, or 
hemorrhage ; fecondly, from: inflammation 5 
thirdly, on gangrene ; fourthly, from. fup- 
puration. Though all the patients on whom 
this operation has been performed died, their 
death happened at different periods; but not. 
one died, either while the operation was 
performing, or immediately after it. No 
ela tees were brought on by the incifions, 
nor does it appear nee any of them fink 
through the lofs of blood accompanying or 
i the operation, Some died within 
twelve, oe at the end of twenty-four 
hours, and a few died on the third day after 
the operation. If we may judge of the caufe 
of the patient’s death by the time of her 
dying, it might be faid, that the death of 
thofe who failed within twenty-four hours, 
was probably owing, not to the operation 
alone, but to the iene of this, combined 
with that of previous difeafe ; but when 
they furvived twenty-four or -forty- eight 
hours, then their death might be attributed 
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to the fucceeding inflammation, in a body 
before difpofed to difeafe. If we had the 
liberty of felecting a patient on whom to try 
the merits of this operation, we certainly 
fhould not choofe one who was either very. 
much diftorted; or who had the mollities 
ofium, or who had been feveral days in la- 
bour; becaufe the event muft very much 
depend upon her ftate at the time. when the 
operation was performed. ) | 
It is not my intention by this kind of in- 
veftigation to leffen the general averfion from 
. this operation when it can be avoided; but 
J believe we cannot fall into error by con- 
forming to fuch conclufions as thefe. Every 
woman on whom the Cefarean operation fhall 
be performed will probably die, and fhould 
any one furvive, her recovery might rather 
be confidered as an efcape than as a recovery 
to be expected ; but as fuch an efcape may 
happen in any cafe, in which the operation 

might be performed, we may efteem every 
cafe which can come before us, as the indi- 
vidual cafe in which a happy event is to be 
expected. Thefe conclufions will lead us to 
the principle of neceffity as the fole juftification 


of 
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of this operation, and infpire us, when we do 
perform it, with every motive to exert all oun 
judgment and {kill for the fervice of the pa- 
tient, as if we were certain fhe would fur- 
vive, 


SECTION VI. 


Havine never performed the Cefarean 
operation, nor feen it performed, | offer the 
defcription of the cafe related in the fourth 
volume of the Medical Obfervations and In- 
quiries, as the beft example which has been 
recorded; the operation was performed by 
Mr. Thomfon, one of the furgeons of the 
— London Hofpital*. 

‘¢ A table being prepared, the patient .wag 
placed upon it, Line on her back, her head 
being fupported by pillows, and her legs 
hanging down, The belly appeared ae 


_ -*® It is remarkable that the oldeft phyfician or furgeon 

in London, could not recollect a cafe of this operation, or 
had heard it fpoken of by their predeceffors ; 3; yet that two 
cafes, i in the fame ftreet, fhould have occurred to one gen- 


tleman, within a very fhort {pace of time. 
nent 
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nent chiefly on the right fide, the protube- 
rance of the uterus extending but about two 
or three fingers breadth on the left of the. 
Linea alba. ‘There was no difficulty therefore 
_ to determine where the incifion was to be 
alee 

“* Accordingly, about a hand’s breadth from 
the navel on the-right fide, I began the in- 
cifion in a longitudinal direction, and con- 
tinued it about fix inches in len eth, the mid- 
dle of which was nearly oppofite to the 
navel; the fkin and adipofe membrane being 
cut through on the outer edge of the reGus 
mufcle. I carefully made an incifion through 
the tendimous expanfion of the abdominal 
mufcles and the peritoneum, fufficient-to in- 
troduce the forefinger of my left hand, when, 
with acurved knife conducted on my finger, 
an opening was made into the cayity of the 
abdomen, and the uterus expofed, 

** The uterus appearing very folid to the 
touch, it was apprehended by fome gentle- 
men, that the p/acenta might perhaps adhere 
to that part of the uterus which lay bare, 
and which might confiderably obftrudt the 
removal of sha child, or endanger an hemor- 
rhage. With precaution, therefore, an apers 
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ture was made in the centre of the wterts 
fafficient to admit my finger, with whickt 
conducting. the curved knife, I dilated the 
- ywound.in the uterus, upwards and down- 
wards, to the full extent of the outward _ 
wound. 

, «© The placenta, which actually adhered to 
this part of the wterus, eafily gave way, and 
receded as my finger advanced in making 
the opening. 

‘6'The placenta and membranes imme=_ 
diately began to protrude. Dr. Ford at this 
juncture Gpping his hand into the wterus, 
while the fides were kept afunder, brought 
forth the child by the feet, and immediately 
afterwatds the placenta and membranes were 
extracted with the greateft eafe. Dr. Ford 
took upon himfelf the management of the 
child and feparation of the umbilical chord, 
and in a few minutes the child cried {trongly. 

‘© The uterus being difburthened of its 
contents, and contracting amazingly faft, the 
omentum and bowels began to protrude; Mr. 
‘ohn Hunter was fo obliging as to affift me 
in retaining them within the belly, whilft I 
cleanfed away the grumous: blood (which 

was 
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was fmall in quantity) and made the baffle: 
raphy or future of the belly. : 

“IT made four futures at nearly equal 
diftances from each other, and about oné 
inch and half from the edge of the lips of the 
wound, | 

‘* The ligatures being double, pieces of 
linen fpread with common plaifter, and rolled 
up in the form of bolfters, or comprefles, were 
applied between them, after the manner of 
the quilled future, and the wound was there- 
by brought into and retained in clofe cons 
tact; and lint and a common pledget being 
applied, finifhed the operation.” This woe 
man died about five hours after the operas 
tion. 
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SECTION FERS fy. 
Tue rules given by different writers for 
the management of labours atterided with con- 
‘vulfions, oe to have been founded on lefs 


certain principles, and to have been lefs 
confirmed by experience, than thofe which 


have been given for almoft any other cafes 


which occur. Thefe rules have neverthe- 
jefs led to two methods of practice, offered 
with fufficient confidence, though diametri~ 
cally oppofite to each other. According to 
the firft*, which has been moft generally 
approved 

* La convulfion eft un autre accident qui fait fouvent 
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approved and followed, it was deemed indif2 
"penfably neceflary to deliver the patient by 
art, as expeditioufly as poffible, to free her 
from the caufe of the impending danger. But 
according to the fecond*, it being ppekemned 
that the convulfions appertained to the la- 
hour as fymptoms, this, if natural, was tobe 
fuifered to go on without interpofition, as if 
there were no convulfions; while we were 
engaged in ufing the means of preventing 
their return, or of leffening the effect which 
might be produced by them. Whatever has 
been done or omitted, has occafionally been 
blamed or regretted, and, in confultations on 
cafes of this kind, I have generally obferved; 
that the perfon who advanced his opinion in 
the. boldeft manner, prevailed on the reft to 
acquiefce in his fentiments; the records of 
experience having been thought infufficient; 
or not fo duly weighed as to juftify our 
forming an irrefragable rule of practice: 


la femme n’eft tres promptement fecourue par l’atcouche- 
ment, quieft le meilleur remede qu’on puiffe. apporter:a 
Pune et.a l’autre. Mauricean, vol: i. cap. 28. 


* Naturze, partus quoad czetera fanus, relinqui poteft. 
Roederer, Element, Art, Obfteric, Aphorifm. 697: 


Fhe 
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_ The true puerperal convulfions have not 
been accurately defcribed, yet there are fome 
peculiarities in the fymptoms preceding 

their appearance, and in the convulfions or 
the manner of their return, which diftin-~ 

guifh them from every kind of hytfteric 
fymptom, and from convulfions proceeding 
from other caufes. Together with the fymp- 
toms of the epilepfy *, which they very much 
-refemble, there is not unfrequently a flertor, 
which has been confideted as peculiar to the 
apoplexy, or the patients are ob{tinately 
comatofe. With the foaming at the mouth 
there is alfo a ftharp hifping noife produced 
by fixing the teeth, and by the fudden mo- 
tion of the under lip, as if attempts were | 
made to retract the /aiva back into the 
mouth; and by this noife I have generally — 
been able to difcover the ftate of the patient, 
though. fhe was in another room. The in- 
—* Epilepfia—Agitatio convulfiva univerfalis, chronica; 
cum oppreffione fenforiorum, exituque {pumz ex ores 

VoGELiUs. : ve 

Epilepfia—Mufculorum convulfo cum fopore. CuLten; 
Convulfio—Mufculorum contractio, clonica, abnormis 
citta foporem. CuLuen, ) 

- Spec. 2. 1. Idiopathica. 

2. Symptomatica. 
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tervals between the convulfions, which are 
of fhorter or longer duration according to the 
advancement of labour, evidently depend upon 
the aétion of the wterus,-and in them the 
patients fometimes feem as if they were 
awakened by furprife, and foon. recover the 
ufe of their faculties; and, at others, le 
sn an infenfible ftate as if they were truly 
apopleétic, which they are not ; though there 
have been inftances of patients dying in the 
fir attack, when there was no token of 
Jabour, as far as could be judged by, the ftate 
of the os uteri *®. By the degree of derange- 


ment 


~* Tn the examination of many women who have died 
sn convulfions, I have never feen an inftance of effufion 
of blood in the brain, though the veflels were extremely 
turgid; but it is remarkable, that in all, the heart was 
found unufually flaccid, and without a fingle drop of blood 
inthe auricles or ventricles; and im feveral there inftantly 
appeared many large livid ipots on the extremities and 
furface of the body. ‘They all died immediately after the 
diafiole of the heart. | 

A woman in labour was put to bed, and made an effort 


to change her fituation, She died inftantly in the act of 
“moving. / 

Another was in fuch a fituation that the child was ex- 
pected to be born the next pain, She threw herfelf back, 
and died inftantly. 


Another 
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tnent in the intervals between the convul- 
fions, the danger of the patient is to be 
eftimated, as well as by the violence of the 
fits, or by the fymptoms which preceded 
them. 

It will be convenient to arrange what I 
have to fay farther on this fubjeét, in the 
following order: firft, to enumerate the re- 
puted caufes of convulfions; fecondly, the 
fymptoms which precede their appearance ; 
thirdly, the means of preventing them; 
fourthly, the treatment which may be re- 
quifite when the patient is actually in con- 
vulfions; and, fifthly, on the delivery by 


art. 


Another raifed herfelf in bed to take nourifhment, about 
half an hour after delivery. She fell back, and died imme- 
diately. She was opened by Mr. Fenner. 

There was no effufion of blood in the brain, or any 
_ other part in any of thefe ; but the heart was found flaccid, 
perhaps fomewhat enlarged, and not a drop of blood in 


either the auricles or ventricles. Yet the late Mr. Hew- ~ 


fon informed me of a cafe of convulfions in which, on ex- 
amination after death, he had found an effufion of blood, 


— ina {mall quantity, on the furface of the brain. 
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SC Hai ON shi, 


ON THE REPUTED CAUSES OF CONVULSIONS. 


Ir is remarkable that puerperal convulfions 
occur fo rarely in the country, that I have 
not been able to make fome very intelligent. 
men, of great experience; comprehend them. 
The very few cafes of which I have ‘been 
informed, out of this city, have happened in 
large towns, or among thofe who might be > 
reckoned in the hrgher ranks of lifes We 
may therefore conclude, that a remote caufe 
of thefe convulfions is to be fought for in 
the particular influence of the air, or in fome 
change made in the conftitution, by the cuf- 
toms and manner of living in cities and large 
towns; though there are immediate caufes 
capable of producing thefe convulfions in any 
fituation. It has atfo been obferved, that 
women are far more liable to convulfions in 
certain years and feafons than in others. 

The female conftitution becomes infinitely 
more irritable in confequence of the changes 
made inthe wzerus during pregnancy, every 
part of the body readily participating with 
the ftate of the uterus. This increafed 
irritability, 
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irritability, when not exceflive, and only affect- 
ing parts not effential to the economy of the 
conftitution at large, is fo far from being in- 
jurious, that it proves eventually falutary 
either to the parent or child. But we may 
conclude, that in a contftitution become un- 
ufually irritable from one caufe, any additional 
caufe of morbid irritation will produce dif- 
ferent and more violent effeéts, than if that 
conititution had been at reft, before the ap- 
plication of the fecond caufe. It is therefore 
reafonable to believe, that the conftitution 
which a delicate mode of education .can 
{carce fail to give, fill farther augmented by 
habits of indulgence, and the eager purfuit of 
pleafure in advanced age, renders fuch woe 
men at all times, and in all fituations, more 
hable to every kind of nervous affection; that 
the ftate of pregnancy {til makes them more 
difpofed to the fame affections, and from flighter 
caufes to convulfions, than thofe women are 
who, by educations and habits of living, are 
feafoned, as it were, again{t impreffions 
which might affect either their minds or con- 
{titutions ; for it is to both thefe we are to 
jook for the caufes of convulfions. 
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That the ftate of the mind does very often 
difpofe women to puerperal convulfions, and 
other dangerous nervous affections, there ‘are 
numerous proofs to be drawn from practice™. 
This has been more particularly obferved 
among thofe women whofe unfortunate fitu-- 
ations render pregnancy an evil inftead of a 
bleffing; for, from their feclufion from fo- 
ciety, their fenfe of prefent ill, or apprehen- 
fion of future diftrefs, fuch women are efpe- 
cially fubje& to convulfions at the time of 
labour, and to become maniacal after their 
delivery. It has alfo been obferved that, from 
violent and fudden impreffions on the mind, 
‘more generally from terror than any other, 
pregnant women have either immediately had 
convulfions, or fallen into a {tate which. 
fhewed a great propenfity to them, though 
they did not appear. before the acceflion of 
labour. In fome cafes however, from-a ftate 


of apparently perfect health, the firft ten- 


* There is a moft interefting hiftory of this in the Bible, 
1 Samue!, chapter iv. and three remarkable circumftances 
‘are mentioned ; firft, the caufe, the violent agitation of her 
mind; fecond, her ftate of infenfibility’ third, that the 
child was born living, though the mother died immediately 
after his birth. | | 
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dency to labour has produced convulfions, 
which have continued till the child was 
born, or afterwards, or the patient died : 
though in ether cafes the convulfions have 
‘been removed, and the labour has proceeded 
with great regularity. But there is often reafon 
to fufpeét, that when convulfions have once ap- 
peared, they make to themfelves new caufes of 
their return, as they have continued for many 
hours, or even days, after delivery. ‘There 
is likewife reafon to think that caufes, feem- 
ingly too trifling to produce convulfions, have 
fometimes been equal to the effect; as I re- 
colle& two inftances of women who had 
convulfions at the time of labour, preceded 
by violent headachs, brought on, as it appear- 
ed, by the ufe of fome mercurial prepara- 
tion mixed with the powder ufed for their 

att | 
But it is not only in weak and very ner- 
vous habits that convulfions occur, as they 
fometimes happen in plethoric conftitutions, 
and are accompanied with a ftrong action of 
the vafcular fyftem in general, or of fome | 
particular part of the body; though I have 
never feen a cafe which could be attributed 
folely to this caufe. With fuch different 
a conflitutions 
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conftitutions and indications, fome with all 
the fymptoms of debility and depreffion, and 
others of plethora and fever, the method of 
treatment muft of courfe vary; and great 
judgment will be required to fuit the proper 
method, if it can be difcovered, both in the 
degree and the extent to which it ought to 
be carried, to the ftate of every individual 
patient. 

Befides the general affeCtions of the body, 
which may be fuppofed to give a difpofition 
to convulfions, affetions of different parts, 
as of the inteftinal canal or bladder, if they 
fhould be too much loaded or diftended, may 
have the fame power *. But in the female con- 
ftitution the uterus is the great fource of irri- 
tability, and of courfe every caufe capable of | 
difturbing that part beyond a certain degree, 
or in an unnatural manner, may affect the 
whole frame, according to the kind and de- 
gree of the original affe€tion. Yet all the 
parts of the wferys do not appear equally 


* Ad fpafmodica, que ex uteri vitio proveniunt, pathe- 
mata concitanda, non opus femper erit, ut materia cor- 
yupta et vitiata, utero inhzrens, proximé et immediate id 


_ eficiat. Hoffman, de Mal. Hyfteric. 
lable 
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liable to be difturbed, for the os uteri is evis 
dently the moft irritable part, even in a nas 
tural {tate, as well as when difturbed by any 
morbid or adventitious caufe*, Hence it ap- 
pears in pregnant women, on the firft ten- 
dency to labour, that the changes which that 
part undergoes occafion a variety of ner- 
vous fymptoms; and that thefe may be 
brought on, increafed, or continued, if they 
before exifted, by artificial or imprudent di- 
Jatation of the part inthe courfe of labour, 
when it is unufually rigid; or with an in- 
creafed degree of irritability occafioned by in- 
flammation +. 

It has been prefumed, that the preflure 
made by the expanded wterus upon the de- 


* In a cafe of this kind, which was publifhed twenty- 
three years ago, I obferved, ** When the os internum began 
todilate, I gently affifted during every ft;. but being foon 
convinced that this endeavour brought on, continued, or 
increafed the convulfions, I defifted, and left the work to 
Nature.” 

+ A woman, whofe cafe was communicated to me by 
Dr. Mackenzie, though the convulfions ceafed after deli- 
very, died on the fifth day of the puerperal fever. In 
almoft every cafe of convulfions that I have feen, there 
was evidently, after delivery, a greater or lefs degree of 
abdominal inflammation, : : 


{cending 
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{cending blood veffels, caufing a regurgita- 
tion of the blood to the fuperior parts of thé 
body, to the head in particular, by overload- 
ing the veflels of the brain, produced convul- 
fions. ‘This opinion applies to a caufe very 
general indeed, and, if true, muft have had its 
effect fo frequently as not to remain in doubt. 
But it was before obferved, that plethoric ha- 
bits were univerfally lefs fubje€&t to convul- 
fions of this kind than the feeble and irritable 
ones, and that they fometimes continued with 
equal violence after the birth’ of the child, 
"when this caufe was removed. 

Women are far more liable to convulfions 
in firft than in fubfequent labours; and then, 
it is faid, more frequently when the child is 
dead than when it is living. But when wo- 
men have convulfions, the death of the chil- 
dren ought generally to be efteemed rather 
an effect than a caufe, as they have often been 
delivered of living children when they were 
in convulfions ; or of dead and even putrid 
children, without any figns of convulfions. 
Some women have alfo had convulfions in 

{everal fucceflive labours; but, having had 
them in one, they generally, by the precau- 
tions taken, or fome natural change, efcape 
ie them 


(8a 
them in future. Laftly, I was for many 
years perfuaded that convulfions only hap- 
pened when the head prefented; but expe- 
rience has proved that they fornetimes oc- 
cur in preternatural en of the 


child. 
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ON THE SIGNS WHICH. PRECEDE CONVUL~ 
SIONS. | 


PuerPERAL convulfions are often pre- 
ceded for many hours, or for feveral days, by 
a vacillation of the mind, joined with a flicht 
delirium. | i | 

Swimming in the head, and other verti- 
ginous complaints, in the later part of preg- 
nancy, or in women in labour, not unfre; 
quently forebode convulfions. | 

Violent or piercing pain of the head, pre- 
ceding or recurring with the pains of la- 
bour, with-fimilar figns of a difturbance of 
‘the functions of the brain, often denote con- 
‘vulfions *. 
ae When 

* The lady of Captain C. who was at the full period 


of uterogeftation, after complaining about twelve hours 
| | Ot 
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When women in labour frequently come 
plain of blindnefs, they are in danger of con- 
vulfions. 

Convulfions are often Pence by violent 
pain or cramp at the ftomach. 

Convulfions preceded by violent pain or 
cramp at the ftomach, are ufually more dan- 
gerous than thofe which are preceded by af- 
fe€tions of the brain only; and they fometimes 
caufe fudden death by {topping the action of 
the heart. 

Women who have a tigor on the returns — 
of the pains of labour, are in fome danger of 
falling into convulfions*, 

Women in labour, who Hive great {welling 
or fulnefs of the neck, joined rae an en- 
Jargement of the features of the face, anda 
ftaring or protrufion’ of the eyes, often fall 
into cotfaniane 


of the excruciating pain in her head, coming on at inter- 
vals, fell down dead as fhe was wa king acrofs the room. 
-® All rigors may be confidered as a degree of convul- 
fions ; but thefe happen in labours frequenily, though nat 
always, without any ill confequences. I faw a feeble 
_ woman feized immediately after her delivery with a rigor, 
which, in f{pite of all the means which could be ufed, con-= 
tinued for twenty-five minutes, and then fhe died. Her 
labour had been very flow, but was perfectly natural. 


I have 
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J have not known any woman, who had 
frequent vomitings in the time of labour, falf 
mto convulfions ; nor do Lee) often happen in 
difficult labours. a“ 

The danger of cafes attended with con- 
vulfions is not increafed by their frequent 
return; as thefe depend upon the fre~ 
‘quency of the action of the wterus, and not 
upon an increafe of the caufe of the convul~ 
fions. 


SECTION IV. 


ON THE MEANS OF PREVENTING CONVULe 
SIONS. 


For the prevention of common accidents 
it appears reafonable and proper, that women 
far advanced in pregnancy fhould avoid all 
irregularities in their manner of living, and 
every fituation where they may be under 
reftraint ; or they will be liable to many 
complaints and inconveniencies*, At the 


* Gregarious animals, when pregnant or giving fuck, 
choofe a place in the herd, different from what they take 
at other times. 
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time of labour it isa rule generally obferved, 
that their minds fhould be kept compofed, 
their apprehenfions quieted, their preient fuf- 
ferings foothed by the tendernefs of their 
friends’ and attendants; that they fhould 
¢ encouraged with the ‘hope of a happy 
event, and that the knowledge of every thing 
which might agitate or diftrefs them fhould 
be concealed... But when any fymptoms of 
difeafe appear, befides thefe precautions, fuch 
means as the confideration of any particular 
cafe may-indicate to be neceflary are to be 
ufed; and no iymptoms can require more 
attention than ‘thofe which have been recited 
_as. threatening convulfions. 

: Bleeding is. known to leffen, in a moft 
effectual manner, all the complaints in preg- 
nancy which arife from uterine irritation, 
and toa certain degree, in pregnant women, 
from all other caufes. It is therefore, I may 
fay, univerfally recommended in all cafes, 
when thefe convulfions are apprehended. ‘The 
quantity of blood to be taken away, and the 
Fepetition of the operation, muft depend upon 
the ftrength of the patient and the violence 
of the fymptoms. But as, in fome cafes of 
this kind, there are alfo tokens of general 


debility, 
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debility, anda great dread of the operation, 
it will then be preferable to ufe local bleed- 
ings, by {carification and cupping at the nape 
of the neck, by the free and frequent appli- 
cation of leeches, or fometimes by cutting 
the temporal artery; a thing fo eafily done 
as not to deter us from the practice, and often 
fo efficacious as to invite our doing it on 
many other occafions. | 7 

When thefe fymptoms are accompanied 
with others which denote much difturbance 

of, or the lodgment of any offenfive matter 
in, the an emetics may be given with 
fafety and advantage*. In many affections 
of the brain it has been thought that emetics 
afforded fingular benefit; and when thefe 
convulfions have been threatened, after the 


_* A very fhort time ago, a lady had many fevere at- 
tacks of this violent pain in the head, inthe later part of her 
- pregnancy ; this was conftantly relieved by the application 
of leeches to her temples. When fhe fell into labour fhe 
became blind, and had one convulfion. Having ereat 
ficknefs at her ffomach, without vomiting, I urged her to 
irritate her throat with her finger, by which means fhe 
vomited five or fix times, and had no fit afterwards; the 
blindnefs remained in fome meafure for feveral days after 
her delivery, The child had been dead about a fort- 
night. 7 | 

operation 
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operation of an emetic, patients have beer 
fometimes wonderfully relieved. Care is alfo 
to be taken to regulate the ftate of the bowels; 
whether they be too much relaxed or con- 
flipated. _ 

Towards the conclufion of pregnancy fome 
women are fubject to violent cramps in va- 
rious parts of the abdomen; ‘or inferior extre- 
mities, together with complaints in the head 
or ftomach: Should not thefe be relieved by 
the cuftomary means, the warm bath may be 
advifed, and from its daily ufe they will often 
find much benefit. 

Objections have been made to the frequent 
or habitual ufe of opiates for flight complaints 
im pregnant women; and there is much réa- 
fon to fufpe& that they often prove injurious 
to the child. But, thefe objections do not 
apply to their occafional ufe when they are 
really neceflary. Yet as, in very large dofes, 
opiates have been known to produce convul- 
fions, it feems better to give them in {mall 
quantities often repeated; than in a large dofe 
at one time *. 

Nervous 

* The late Dr. Hunter informed me of the cafe of a 
patient who had convulfions, preceded by the vioterit 

pain 
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Nervous medicines of every kind are sfually 
given on thefe occafions, rather with the in- 
tention of procuring temporary relief. than 
permanent advantage; yet they ought not to 
be neglected. But, on the whole, it appears 
that in bleeding, and keeping the {tomach and 
bowels in a healthy {tate, in giving opiates, 
and in the occafional ufe of sé warm bath, 
we have the principal means, as far as can be 
judged-either by reafon or experience; of pre- 
venting puerperal convulfions, of inf uring, in 
ees an undifturbed labour, and an unin- 
terrupted recovery. 


SE Tel O-N Vy 


ON THE TREATMENT OF CONVULSIONS, 


From the attack of convulfions without _ 
any previous fymptoms, or from the want of 


pain at the ftomach ; on the approach of her next labour 
fhe was attacked with the fame kind of pain. She was 
immediately bled largely, and took thirty drops of Tzné. 
Opu, by which the pain was removed. She was delivered 
after an eafy and natural labour. 

EF | attention 
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attention to thofe fymptoms, we have much 
more frequently an opportunity of exercifing 
our judgment in curing than in preventing 
convulfions. Thefe, it was before obferved, 
may come on in the beginning, or in the 
courfe of a labour; or, each is more rare, 
though not lefs dreadful, after the birth of the 
child; and fome difference of treatment may 
be requifite, according to the’time of their 
appearance. But, whenever they do comeon, 
the danger is fo manifeft, and fo alarming, 
as to call for the immediate exertion of all 
the powers of medicine for the relief of the 
patient. 

The firft. and moft obvious remedy in 
a cafe of fuch violent agitation of the whole 
frame, and fuch Sbruiow or perverfion of the 
mental faculties, 1s, to take away a proper 
quantity of blood from. the arm; for the 
direct good which may be expected to be 
gained i bleeding fpeedily, as well as for 
he prevention of the mifchief which might 
follow the convulfions. One copious ects 
ing has fometimes entirely removed the 
convulfions, which have not returned; but, 
fhould thefe continue with equal force for a 
certain time, it will be expedient, for the 

| particular 
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particular eafement of the head, to try the 
elfecét of local bleedings. Leeches are too 
flow in their operation; and {carification, with 
cupping, could not be done without much dif- 
Aculty ; fo that the two methods, moft appli- 
cable and adequate to the urgency of the 
cafe, are, to open the temporal artery, or the 
jugular vein; and the latter has certainly 
been found preferable, perhaps becaufe the 
blood is thereby difcharged with greater 
- velocity*, Objections are fometimes made to 
bleeding, left there fhould be a difficulty in 
reftraining the blood while the patient is fo 
much difturbed; but there is no hazard, and 
the cafe does not admit of delay. The bleed- 
ing, from whatever part the blood may be 
drawn, is to be repeated according to the 
effet produced, the ftrength of the patient, 
and the violence or continuance of the {ymp- 
toms +. 
| | The 


* For a patient who was lying in a ftate which deprived 
me Of all hope of her recovery, Dr. Reynolds propofed that 
the jugular vein fhould be opened. The good effects were 
almoft inftantaneous ; the patient recovered, and has fince 
had many children. 

+ The late Dr. Bromfield informed me of a cafe of 
puerperal convulfions, for which he had bled the patient 

F 2 without 
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The ftate of the patient will feldom allow 
of the ufe of emetics; but, when they could 
be given, and have produced their effect, 
they have procured much relief; and the fame 
obfervation may be made of purgative me- 
dicines. But the truth is, from the moment 
the convulfions come on, the patients often 
lofe all power of {wallowing, even in the 
intervals, and we are compelled to relinquifh 
internal medicines altogether. Yet in fuch 
cafes, clyfters, if they can be made to pats, 
are ufually given; but, whether they were 
purgative in the firft inftance, or afterwards 
compofed with a due quantity of opium, of 
oil of amber, the fetid gums, or other me- 
dicines of that kind, I cannot fay that I ever 
faw any good produced by them, at leaft be- 
- fore the birth of the child, 

On a fuppofition that the remote caufe of 
thefe convulfions is in the too great irritabi- 
lity of the conftitution at large, and the im- 
mediate caufe in the excitement raifed by 
fome new ftimulant, of the labour, or the like, 


without much benefit. In the violence of fome of her 
{truggles the orifice opened, and a confiderable quantity of 
blood was loft before the accident was difcovered ; but the 
convulfions from that time ceafed, 


opium, 
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epium in any convenient form has been freely 
given, and fometimes with evident advan- 
tage; though I have feen many cafes in 
which it had no power to remove, or even to 
abate, this difeafe. Nor has more {atisfation 
been obtained by the various nervous medi- | 
cines commonly prefcribed ; even mufk, often 
repeated in very large quantities, has done as 
little fervice as the nel. 

. When the convulfions have ance or 
increafed, notwithftanding the bleeding and 
the ufe of all the fe reafonable means 
which could be devifed, the patient may be 
put into the warm bath, in which fhe may 
remain a confiderable time if the convulfions 
are {ufpended while fhe is in it. ‘There have 
been initances of women with convulfions 
who have been freed from them while they 
were in the bath; and I have heard of one or 
‘more cafes of their being aétually delivered 
in the bath, without any ill confequences, 
either to the mother or child. ‘When a 
warm bath could not be procured, or while 
it was preparing, I have directed flannels 
wrung out of hot water to be applied over 
_the aay abdomen, and, 1 think, with advan~ 
ace. 
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On every principle, of removing the caufe 
of the convulfions, of fubftituting new modes 
of irritation different from that» which 
produced the convulfions, of preventing 
their ill effets, or of abating that exquifite 
irritability which renders patients fubjeG to 
them, almoft every meafure and method has 
at one time or other been tried. Harvey* 
recommended the irritation of the nofe in 
a comatofe patient who was in labour, and 
gives an inftance of its fuccefs, Many years 
ago 1 was led by accident to try the effec 
of fprinkling, or dafhing cold water in the 
face; and in fome cafes the benefit was be- 
yond expetation or belief}. “But in other 
| 7 cafes, 


* Exercitat de Partuu—Page 554, 
+ Ifubjoin the following cafe to explain the manner of 
ufing the cold water. To a patient in conyulfions who 
had been bled, and for whom many other means had been 
fruitlefsly uled, I determined to try the effect of cold 
water, I fat down by the bed fide with a large bafon 
before me, and a bunch of feathers. She had a writhing 
of the body, and other indications of pain, before the con- 
vulfions; and when thofe came on, I dath 


ed, with fome 
force, the cold water in her face repeated] 


y, and prevented 


the convulfion. ‘he effet was aftonifhing to the by- 
ftancers, and indeed to myfelf, On the return of the in- 


dications 
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eafes, in which I ufed this method with equal 
care and affiduity, no good whatever was de- 
rived from it; nor has the application of 
finapifms -to the feet, or blifters to various 
parts of the body, afforded any advantage, 
except, perhaps, when the convulfions had 
ceafed, and the patient remained comatofe. 

When all means have been tried without 
fuccefs, and the convulfions remain, with 
evident and extreme danger of the patient 
dying every time they return, we fhall, not- 
withftanding, be driven by neceflity to wait 
quietly for the termination of the labour in 
a natural way, hoping fhe may ftruggle 
through; or fhall be obliged to feek further 
refources in the delivery of the patient by art. 


dications of pain T renewed the ufe of the cold water, and 
with equal fuccefs; and proceeded in this manner till the 
patient was delivered, which fhe was without any more 
conyulfions, except once when the water was neglected. | 
The child was born living about fifteen hours from the 
time of my being called, and the patient recovered per- 
fedily. | 

I was much mortified to find that I had not iene 
an unfailing method of treating convulfions; further ex- 
perience convincing me that this often failed. It is how- 
ever a fafe remedy ; and, though it may not always have 
fufficient efficacy to prevent or check convulfions, who- 
ever tries this manner of ufing cold water will foon be 
convinced that it is a moft powerful ftimulant, 
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But this part of our fubjeé& fhall be confidered 
in the next fection. 


SEC TON VI. 
ON THE DELIVERY BY ART. 


Ir it be neceflary to make diftinétions as to 
the time when convulfions come on, with re- 
card to the medicinal treatment, it is infinite- 
ly more fo as to the delivery of the patient 
by art. We will therefore confider, 

1. Whether delivery by art be proper or 
juftifiable in the beginning of a labour attended 
with convulfions. 

Women fometimes fall into convulfions 
before there is any difcoverable tendency to 
labour, when there is. not the fmalleft de- 
. gree of dilatation or relaxation of the os uterz, 
and when there is no way of judging that 
it will be labour, except from the pecu- 
liarity of the convulfions, which may be 
readily diftinguifhed from thofe proceed- 
ing from any other caufe. In fome cafes 
alfo, after a long continuance of the convul- 
fions, the os wtert has remained clofed, and 
then it has been prefumed that they were 
not, properly fpeaking, puerperal. Yet, after 
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“along delay, it generally happens that the 
dilatation both of the internal and external 
parts begins, and proceeds very rapidly ; fo 
that, in a fhort {pace of time, from no degree 
of dilatation, the os uteri becomes completely 
dilated, when all hopes of delivery had been 
laid afide, and the very exiftence of the labour 
had been denied. * 

Now whether it be proper and reafonable 
that attempts fhould be made to deliver a 
woman with the os wéerz in this ftate, and | 
under fuch circumftances in general, muft ap- 
pear very dubious to thofe who confider how 
much would then be required to be done by 
art. But, if we reflect upon the event of the 
greater number of cafes of women who have 
been delivered by art, under thefe, and far 
more favourable circumftances, the greater 
part of whom died, their death being appa- 
rently haftened by the operation, however 
carefully it might have been performed, we 
fhall be deterred from propofing it, and, I 
think, be juftified in forming this general rule — 


~* In a well known cafe of this kind, the midwife, 
prefuming that it would not be labour, left the patient, 
whowas found dead in the morning, with her child alfo 
dead lying in the bed, | 
ae : of 
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of practice, fubje@t to fome exceptions, that 
women, who fall into convulfions in the be- 
ginning of labour, ought not then to be de- 
hivered by art. 

T prefume that, with all the affiftance which 
art enables us to give, or if the labour be re- 
figned to Nature without interpofition on our 
part, patients will fometimes die in a deplora- 
ble manner. I alfo know that, if the patient 
fhould die when no attempts were made to 
deliver, that the omiffion is always regretted; 
or, if fhe fhould be delivered by art and die, 
that the operation is lamented. Yet there 
muft be a rule of condu& to be preferably 
followed, and with few exceptions; and thefe 
are to be made not according to the timidity 
or boldnefs of the perfon under whofe care 
the patient may be; nor according to the 
hurry or tendernefs of friends; but according 
toa judgment formed by a fenfe of duty, and 
maturely weighing all that the knowledge of a 
prefent cafe, or the experience of ne, has 
enabled us to collea&*. 


2 . Though 

% Dr. Kofs, who, forty years ago, was one of the phy- 
ficians of St. George’s Ho/pital, was the firft perfon who had 
_ courage to declare his doubt of the propriety of {peedy deli- 
very in all cafes of puerperal convulfions. The obferva- 
tion 
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2. Though convulfions often happen in the 
beginning of a labour, and continue to its ter- 
mination, the firft ftage is, in fome cafes, 
paiied over without any unufual difturbance 
or irregularity, and they come on in the 
fecond ftage of the labour when they were 
hot expected. ‘The propriety of delivering by 
art 1s then to be determined on other grounds 
than in the preceding ftatement. For, if it 
fhould be thought neceflary to deliver by art, 
this may frequently be done without any 
peculiar force upon the parts concerned, as 
the os uferz will then either be dilated with 
the membranes, whole or lately broken, and 
the child may be turned without difficulty, 
and fafely extracted by the feet; or the head 
will have deicended fo low into the pehvis as 
to allow of the ufe of the forceps or vecTis 3 or 
things may be fo unhappily circumftanced as 
to leave no other option of the mode of de~ 
livery, but we may be compelled to leffen the 
head of the child. Whichfoever of thefe 
ynethods may be put in practice, the rules be- 


tion on which thefe doubts were founded was merely 
practical, and the event of very many cafes have fince con- 
firmed the juitice of his obfervation, both with refpeét to 
mothers and children, 
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fore given will be fufficient guides for. our 
conduct.’ But, from a review of what has 
paffed in my own practice, I feel it neceffary 
to caution the operator again{ft a forwardnefs 
to facrifice the regard due to the child in 
cafes of convulfions, as many of thefe, with 
very unfavourable appearances, have termi- 
nated happily; and again{t hurry in any ope- 
ration, as he would thereby leflen his chance 
of faving the child, and probably with difad- 
vantage to the mother: and no good can ‘re- 
fult to. fociety, or reputation accrue to the 
profeffion from a practice by which neither 
of their lives are preferved. Should the con- 
-yulfions continue after the birth of the child, 
the methods before tried muft be continued, 
or new ones adopted, as the ftate of the cafe 
may then require or allow; and under thefe 
circumftances it will often be found prefer- — 
able to fatisfy ourfelves with giving time, 
proceeding gently and circumfpe@ly with 

general care, rather than to ufe inceffantly 
the more aétive means which have fometimes 
been recommended, | 
With refpect to thofe convulfions which — 
firft appear after the birth of the child, the 
exigence of the cafe muft govern the treat- 
| ment, 
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ment. There is in thefe an appearance of 
inftant danger beyond what is found in con- 
vulfions before delivery, frightful as they are; 
and they feldom admit of any other confidera- 
‘tion than that of fupporting the patient by 
cordials and ftimulating medicines, when fhe 
can {wallow ; or the application of fuch means 
as are in common ufe for reftoring thofe wha 
are faint, or in fits of any other kind; the 
principal and moft efficacious of which is, to 
dafh repeatedly cold water in the face, in the 
manner before defcribed. If women efcape 
the firft fit there is a great chance of their re- 
covery ; but, fhould they remain comatofe, or 
whatever their ftate may be, the particular 
fymptoms are to be confidered; and, from all 
that has been faid upon this fubject at large, 
we fhall be at no lofs to difcover what may 
be applicable in any individual cafe. — 
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ON LABOURS IN WHICH THERE IS A DESCENT 
OF THE FUNIS UMBILICALIS BEFORE ANY 
PART OF THE CHILD. 
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Tus funis umbilicalis may be eafily dittin- 
guifhed from any part of the child by its 
pulfation when the child is living, and by its 
form and continuation, whether the child be 
living or dead. 

Some incident is generally afligned as the 
caufe of the defcent of the funis; but the 
rupture of the membranes, with a rapid dif- 
charge of the waters of the ovum, efpecially 
if they be exceflive in quantity, has been 
confidered as the moft ufual caufe. This 

3 circumftance 
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circumftance may fometimes occafion the 
defcent of the fums, but far lefs frequently 
than has been imagined. For, before the 
rupture of the membranes, the /uns may 
frequently be diftinguifhed through them, 
lying before the head, or prefenting part of 
the child; fo that, whenever the membranes 
break, whatever might be the quantity of 
water, or the manner of their difcharge, it 
would be impoffible but that the funzs mutt 
be the part which firit defcends. For this, 
with many other reafons, fo many cautions 
have been given to avoid breaking the mem- 
_ branes; becaufe, though the fums were thus 
fituated, the child would not be in danger 
before the membranes were broken. It has 
alfo been obferved, that the defcent of the 
funis has happened to the fame woman in 
feveral fucceflive labours; fo that, from the 
uncommon length of the fwais, or from fome 
other peculiar Pew otan ines fome women 
feem to be particularly liable to this acci-_ 
dent. | | 
The defcent of the fumis makes little or- 
no difference with regard to the progrefs 
or event of a labour, as far as the mother is 
concerned. The danger thence arifing: is 
wholly 


ange 
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wholly confined to the child. All our ats 


tention, and every meafure we purfue, mutt 
then relate to the prevention of this danger, 
which can only arife from the compreffion of 
the funzs, and the confequent interruption or 
fuppreflion of the circulation of the blood be- 
tween the placenta and child. 

All the afliftance which art has afforded 
for this purpofe has led to two. points of 
practice ; firft, in directing us to return the 
defcended funzs beyond the head, or prefent- 
ing part of the child, whatever that may be, 
in drawing it to the fides where it might be 
out of the way of compreffion ; and, if thefe 
were impracticable, to favour the continuance 
of the circulation by preventing its expofure 
to the influence of the open air. Secondly, 
by pafiing the hand into the wrerus, turning 
and delivering the child by the feet; by which 
the labour was accelerated and the danger of 
the compreffion of the fumis avoided. 

When the fumis has defcended, the ftate 
of the child may be precifely determined by 
the funis itfelf. If there be a pulfation in it, 
the child is certainly living, or though the 
pulfation may ceafe during the continuance 
of a pain and return in the intervals; but, if 

| there 
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there be no pulfation to be perceived in it, 
the child, we may be affured, is already dead. 
When the child is dead all the efforts of art 
moult be ufelefs to it, and might be injurious — 
to the mother; we muft therefore be fatisfied 
with permitting the labour to proceed as if 
the funis had not defcended. It is only 
when the child is living, which, as we before 
obferved, will be proved by the pulfation of 
the funis, that any. interpofition can either be 
required or of fervice; yet it is remarkable 
that writers on this {ubject have inftituted 
their directions in general terms, without 

regard to the ftate of the child, whether liv- 
ing or dead, It is alfo to be obferved, that 
the fame direftions have been given under 
all the various circumftances in which the 
mother may be, though thefe are fometimes — 
fuch as to make it impoffible for them to be 
followed, without inducing fome danger to 
the mother, or with any pro{pect of advantage 
to the child; but we fhall underftand this 
fubject better by eee it in the follow= 
ing manner. 
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ON THE DESCENT OF THE FUNIS WHEN THE 
OS UTERI IS BUT LITTLE DILATED. 


SyHouLp the membranes break in the be- 
ginning of labour, more efpecially if it be the 
firft, when the os wferz is but little dilated, 
and the fums defcend before the prefenting 
part of the child, this would probably perith 
long before the os uterz became dilated, or 
acquired fuch a {tate of dilatability as to allow 
of the fafe introdu€tion of the hand, if we 
were difpofed to turn the child; and before 
we had an opportunity of putting in practice 
any of the methods for replacing the /uszs. 
With this ftatement of the fituation of the 
mother, it appears to be moft eligible, and, 
I believe, it is generally confonant to the 
prefent practice, to fubmit quietly to the na- 
tural event of the cafe, than by ill-timed and 
*iolent attempts to deliver the patient by art, 
with very little hope of faving the child, 
and with no fmall danger to the mother. 
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SHC TION Iii. 


WHEN THE QS UTERI IS FULLY DILATED, 


"THE os uteri is underftood to be com- 
pletely or fufficiently dilated when it will 
allow of the introduction of the hand with- 
out much force. When the membranes 
break in the advanced ftate of a labour, 
_ thould the fums defcend before the child, it 
will even then be neceflary to confider the 
{tate of the child before we determine on 
the meafures we might find it fafe and 
think it reafonable to purfue. If the child 
fhould be dead, we then certainly ought to 
refign the labour to the natural efforts with- 
out any interpofition. But, if the child be 
living, and fo far advanced as to give us hope ~ 
_of a fpeedy delivery, or if the prefenting part 
of the child remain high up in the peAvis,3 
e{pecially if the pains have been flow and fee- 
ble, it wall generally be better to pafs the hand 
-jnto the wéerus, to turn and deliver the child 
G 2 by 
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by the feet; ufing, at the fame time, the 
precaution of carrying up the defcended 
funis, that it may be out of the way of com- 
preffion. But if the head fhould be fo far 
advanced in the “pelvis as, in any confpi- 
cuous degree, to render the turning of 
the child unfafe to the mother, it may 
be proper to ufe our endeavours to pre- 
ferve the. child by other means, fuch as 
by replacing the fans, or by accelerating the 
labour. 

For the firftt we have been direéted to 
raife the defcended fumis beyond the prefent- 
ing part of the child, in the abfence of a 
pain, as far as we can reach ; retaining it 
there when the pains come on, till it fhall 
abide above the prefenting part of the child, 
when we might prefume it was in fafety. 
But this method is, on trial, feldom or never 
found to fucceed, for the fumzs is ufually 
forced down again on the return of the 
pains ; though the fuccefs of thefe at- 
tempts will very much depend upon the quan- 
tity of funis defcended, or upon its being in 
a fingle fold, or in feveral convolutions, and 
whether it be on the fore part or fides of the 

pelvis; 
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pelvis, where it can be more ese cudy 
managed. 

The late Dr. Mackenfie, than whom I 
have not known a man more intelligent in 
converfation, or more excellent in practice, 
informed me of another method which he 
had tried. Inftead of attempting to replace 
the defcended funis in the common way, he 
brought down as much more of it as would 
come with eafe, and then inclofed the whole 
mafs in a {mall bag made of foft leather, 
gently drawn together with a ftring, like 
the mouth of a purfe. The whole of the 
defcended fums, inclofed in this bag, was 
conveniently returned, and remained beyond 
the head of the child till this was expelled; 
and, the bag containing the fumis having 
efcaped compreffion, the child was born 
living. But he very ingenuonfly told me, 
that he had made feveral other trials in the 
fame manner without fuccefs. 

Many years ago Mr. Croft alfo informed me 
of a method which he had fuccefsfully ufed 
in thefe cafes. When. he-had in vain at- 
tempted to replace the funzs in the common 
way, he eaniied up the defcended part be- 
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yond the head, till he met with a limb of 
the child, fuppofe the leg or arm, . On this 
he fufpended the fumis, and then, withdraw- 
ing his hand, fuffered the labour to proceed 
in a natural way. ‘There may be much of 
accident in the fuccefs of thefe different 
methods, but I fhould believe, whenever 
it may be thought neceflary to introduce 
the hand into the gferus, that it would be 
found more expedient to complete the bufi- 
nefs by turning the child and delivering by | 
the feet. 
With refpec&t to the acceleration of the © | 
labour, the means to be ufed muft depend 
upon various circumftances, which we will 

confider in the next fection, 
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i. Ir is to be obferved that every child is 
not born dead, though the fwnis had de- 
{cended, and no means were ufed to free 
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Sasa, 
it from compreffion; but it is evidently in 
great jeopardy. The danger depends upon 
two circumftances; the time which may pais 
when the fwnis is comprefled before the ex- 
pulfion of the child, and the decree of com- 
preffion made upon it, in eto ad either 
of the fmallnefs of the pe/vis in proportion 
to the head of the child, or upon the refift-— 
ance of the foft parts. The firft is beyond 
the power of art to remedy, and the fecond 
will depend upon the ftate of the parts, 
whether it be a firft child, or whether the 
patient may have had one or many children. 
If the Sinis fhould have defcended with a 
firtt child, in general, the flower the labour 
proceeds, the ae will be the hazard of the 
compreflion; but, unfortunately, the chil- 
dren thus circumftanced will commonly 
perifh, though fometimes they efcape ; and 
I have been mortified, in fome initances, 
with an affurance that a very few minutes 
‘delay in the expulfion of the child has 
‘been the caufe of the mifchief. When 
the funis defcends in thofe women who 
have had many children, there is little 
refiftance made by the foft parts; and, by 
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exciting the pains to a&t with more vigour, 
or by encouraging the patient to exert her 
efforts more ftrenuoufly towards the con+ 
clufion, the child will be fooner expelled, 
and its life be preferved. But no attempts. 
to fave the child are to be practifed but 
fuch as are confiftent with the fafety of the 
mother. 

2. When the head of the child prefents, 
and has advanced far into the pe/uis, if the 
pains are flow and ineffectual, and the child 
living, it may be confidered whether, with- 
out hazard to the mother, we may not apply 
the forceps or veciis ; and, by extracting the 
head fooner than there was reafon to think 
it would be expelled by the natural pains, 
preferve the child. With regard to turn- 
ing the child, and, delivering by the feet in 
thefe cafes, the operation can only be per- 
formed before the head has defcended far 
into the pe/vis; though in fome inftances 
I have gone beyond the common rules of 
the art, and have fucceeded in faving the 
child. 

3, When there is a defcent of the funts, 
with a preternatural prefentation of the child, 
7 our 
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eur condu& mutt have regard to both thefe 
circumftances. 

' Should the breech prefent, the cafe will 
very much refemble the prefentation of 
the head; that is, the fame methods for 
replacing the funis may be tried, and with 
rather a better chance of fuccefs. If thefe 
fail, inftead of confidering the labour as one 
of thofe which is to be refigned to the natural 
efforts, it may be expedient at a proper time 
to bring down one or both of the infe- 
rior extremities, taking care that the fumis 
be not entangled between the legs of the 
infant; and there are few cafes in which 
we may not conduce to the prefervation 
of the infant, by proceeding in this man- 
ner, < : es : 
Should the arm of the child prefent, 
and fuch prefentation be complicated with 
a defcent of the funis, very little differ- 
ence of conduct will be required; becaufe, 
for the firft reafon, we fhould determine 
to turn the child, and deliver by the feet ; 
atid the additional circumftance of the de- 
{cended funis can require nothing more to be 
fone. The general rules already given for 
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the ufe of the forceps and vediis, and for the 
management of preternatural labours, make it 


unneceffary to enlarge on this part of our 


fubje& in this place. 
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